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FOREWORD 



/ The year 1975 njiarks the tenth anniversary of th^ parage of the Elementary^ 
and Secondary Education Act — the most comprehensive fi^eral aid-to-education 
program in our nation's history'. The School Drst/ict o| Philadelphia lias been f 
involved since the advent of this act. '■'/"/ > 

On the occasion of the completion df Phi1a^lph|^*s first decjade of involvement, 
it is orfly fitting'that ap'overvifew in the form/of a^igest of Antjual Evalua^ions-of^ 
currently funded projects be prepared. 7 



The Digest focuses upon the past, pr>4sen/, and future. It begins wi^ 
summary of Philadelphia's invdilvement fee^Wen 1965 1975, iacludlrVg four ^ 
key areas of^itle I impiact whlch^hoV pr,0|?^ for the future. The major por- 
tion'of the Digest consists of' sep!?fr^ abj^acts for the current Title I projects. 
Each abstract include's four secttpt^si jp^faTnage^ informauon, prpject descripr 
tion; evaluation techniq^^el^an^' ma^ on a year-by-year %asis through^ 

February 1975. • ^ >^ ^ • V ^ 

A NSt of 34 pnojectXnoLpng^er funded under Title I appears in Ihe^ppendix;. 
Complete information on th^lse projects may beYound ^n Title I evaluation rfeports 
from previous y^rs. 




^ Additional dete^fls $bout-the/evaluations of any of the projects treated |n\hi3 
Digest .af^vaij^i^ from the p4pSrtment of Federal Evaluation Resource $ervlc^s\ 



^- Michael H. Ke^n 



SUMMARY I 

TITLE I - the' first DECADfe 
■ ' 1965 -■1975" 



Title I of the Elementary and S6c^ndary Education Act, the largest federal 
aid-to-educalion program, was passed' in 1965. Title I provides financial assistance 
to 'local school.'districts'^thatplah and operate special programs for^educational.ly 
deprived children in ^ai-get-area schools. It is a supplementary program designed 
to upgrade the educ^tiiJnal opportunities of disadvantaged chjldren. 

* ■ - ■ ■ • 

^This sumhiary examines four key areas of Title ! impadt on Philactelphra 
school Vhildrfen: pupil performance, effects of different learning environrnents, 
parentfil involvement rates, and factors influencing project success. 



{1} Pupil Performance . , ^ 

Al^ important ppsitive effect of ESEATjtle I was halting the downhill trend m 
pu[^)l performance. Over the past 10 years, comprehensive evaluaiiond of the 
progress of ESEA.Title I children in Philadelphia were undertaken bQthjsystem- 
•wide and project by project. Rifesults of systemwide evaluajtipns have ^lown that 
th^ declining rate of performance in reading for target-populatipn children has 
been halted, ahd instead we are beginning. to find positive rates of change. For 
example, children in Title Ineligible schtfols are making gains in reading at the 
rate of 0.7 grade equivalents per year . — * - 

(2) Effects of Different Learning Environments ^ , ^ 

Title I evaluation activities have provided information to administrators anc^ 
teach^Vs about project.opera*tions , aiding them in establishing learning environ- 
ments that will help each target-area child ^l-each his full academic potential. 
One of the most crucial'activities in this area i^ determinin't|- the eff^jct§ of different 
instructional settings on pupiTachievement. . * ^ ^ • 

' * . . I i . . « ^ ■ 

, Compensatory edpfcation is based upon the assumptPon tf^at supplementary, 
services can ameljor>ate low achievement levels commonly found ih target schools. 

iocr.ease in scholastic achievement is intended to result from compensating . 
pupils with increase.d instructional services,. A Variety .of Materials are used in 
conjunction with instructional settings, encouraging the^onsideration of individual 
pupils' difficulties. Thfe teacher can establi^ settings in which he has better 
opportunities to diagnose each pupiMs achievement level and. prescribe tasks which 
help to eliminate learning deficiencies. 'Protects furided^ in the P^giladelphia Titl^e I 
vprogram have established various .instructional config^jr^tions which are intended 
'^to improve the interactions of teachers, pupils; and-materials, with the aim of ^ 
improving rates of educational progress. ^ - - 



Over a two-year period^ designated Title I projects were examined to consider 
cognitive achievement as it related to instructional practices, rather than con- 
sidering achievement, only within the confines of .the project itself. Thiis technique 
is knowrt as cluster evatljation. ' ^ 

As'a result of 'the clustef evaluation, three instructional models were 
identified according to classroom organization, 'instructional interactions, and 
curricular materials used. These Instructional models are described in the ; 

following paragraphs. ^ H ^ \ * ^ ' ' 

' ./ 

Specialized Instructionaf Model . Smal Ugroups of pupHs, identified as*having 
similar educational needs, receive instruction simuTtanequsly . The entire class of 
6 to 10 children receives the teacher's ful I attention. In such a small class, 
individual problems gnd achievements tend to deterrjiine thejocus of in^ructjon for 
the entire group. The teacher has the major responsibility for determining the 
direction of instruction, practice, aad pacing. cVqsSroofn^ in Philadelphia's Shared- 
Time Reading prdj.ect exemplify ttiis model ^. , ' • ^ 

* . ' » " »i 

Semi-lndividuali'^ed Model . A large class of pupils is organized inta>subgroups 
of 8 to TO pujDils. Tasks are assigned to the subgroup that may be performed by 
aflJlembers tdgether or by individuals. Teachers have the major responsibijity for 
determining fpcu^/ instruction for' each subgroup with which they are working. 
The placing is determined. |py pupils within the subgroups. The individuals within 
the subgroups need not remain together, and may be Reorganized from time to 
* time because of changes in group members' achievements. The. nature of the 
materials a>\ailable,may vaty fl-om highly structured (prograr^rmed instruction) 
to minimally structured (a collection ^f objects, books, etc.) . Classrooms iji 
Philadelphia's Reading Skills Centers project exemplify this model. ^ 

' « •» . ' 

Fully Individualized Mod6( . iV^^tmction^^ccurs wit^ 
via unique assignments to e^ch pupil, independent RupiJ work is minimal, sirtce 
each chitd'is guided step by step by the, teacher. The teacher evaluates and/-., 
diagnoses eacf^ child's* mastery at every leve^ before the next learning experience 
is prescribed. The Philadelphia program's Computers-Managed Instruction project 
exempi ifies this model . ^ 

Identififcation of these three models led to the e)^aminatiop of relationships ^ 
b'etweea.tHe instructional practices as related to th^ models, and tKe rate of. ^ ' 
pupil achievement after exposure to different instrbu^ional models. Studies 
designed to explore^ these relationships were conducted. . Conclusions drawn' ^ 
from data explored by these cluster questions and from other relevant sources 
are contained in individual project reports. 

Results appear to indicate that projects which exemplify the Sdrii-lndividualized 
Instruction Model tend to have'a^reater positive effect upop pupils withjow initiaT, 
achievement levels-than do projects which exemplify the Specialized Instructional 



Model. Pupils with low initial achievement scores seem tori^spdnd more favorably 
to a semi -individualized setting than pupirs wtth higher initial achievement scores, 
jifl/ho may prefer a small-group seating. 

^The Semi~lndividualjzedJi4odel was found to have useful characteristics for 
most teachers, since classes are ty^tcally large, but pupils are placed in groups 
of eight to ten for instruction. Within this model, there are general instructional 
advantages. Teachers can modify the extent of control over pupils by varying 
their role (e.g. , instructor, resource person) . By varying the nature of the 
instructional materials, teachers may Shift focus tp either the homogeneous 
group or the individual for dlagnosti,^ and prescriptive functions. Teachers 
may also vary the degree to which pupils take part in the decision-making process 
(e.g.% determining how fast to proceed, what materials to use, what goals to 
pursue, and at what time to perform vWious tasks) . 

* ■ ■ ' - . ^ ■ . ' 

A, more concentrated examination of these factors might begin to provide useful 
information for the Philadelphia school system and its decision makers. Through 
such an examination, suggestions can be made as to which relationships among the 
variables provide the highest Compensating effects upon pupils with differing 
ihstructional'-needs. The evaluation yvill continue toward this end in the coming 
years. Questidns raised wi II explore the rehationships among instructional practices 
pupils' initiaKachievement levels, and pupils' rgtes of cognitive improvement. 
Actual instructional time, diversity of materials, diagnostic approach, nature or 
kinds of prescriptions, and organization of groups of pupils as classes or within 
classes are all aspects of. instructional models which should receive greater 
attention. Jt is believed that this kind^of information could be used to identify 
optimal educative conditions within specific projects and across instructional 
characteristics of cluster's of projects. ^ ► : , ^ 

(3) Parental I nyolve^eht Rates • " 

Another .positive effect of ESEA Title I has'been involving parents in th1f|; .^ 
educational process. A two-year longitudinal study of the attitudes and perceptions 
of 5,000 parents of Philadelphia school children was Conducted in 1970-1971 anc^';^;.>, 
1971~J972f. The findings of that study demonstrate that parents of Titie I childrenX|| 
(a) are a<J:curate^y informed about schpol affairs (including knowledge about Title 1 v 
projects in their schools) , (b) are active participants in schopl activities, and (c) 
have positive oplf^iions about therr schools. 

These levels of p'farent participation; as published in the School District's 
annual rfep5rt;s, did not exist prior to 1965. 

4 X '' ' ' ^ ' 

(U) Factors trWuencing Project Success 

A fourth positive effect of ESEA Title I was developing irfformation for under- 
standing project operation and project success. Pro)ect-by-prpject assessment 



1 ^ 



\ 



supplies decision makers with important manjagemeat informatiba which can be 
used fn the deployment of individual €SEA Title I projects. It has been noted in 
previous years' evaluations that cectain Title I projects tend to be more effective 
in some schools than in others, ^a^ linatiork of thes^ data suggests that project 
impact may be dependent u^on the relptionship between, and the combi;n!ed effects 
of, the operations of the project arid the school in which the project is located. 
Therefore, In order to mi^:S:imi2e project effectiveness, sdhpol character istios which 
are compatible with project gaals need to be identified. Once this is completed, 
projects can be assigned^to tho^e schools whfch .possess the ctmfibi nation & of factors 
that lead to project success . ^ , / ) ^ 



The preliminary data seem tb indicate that the rate of pupil performance is at 
the highest level where proper alignments exist between needs of the*tar^ef 
subpopulations and general programmatic thrusts. Appropriate use^of s^ch" 
evaluative information wilJ permit the plaqerfient of intervention "projects in a way 
that will satisfyneeds of t-he target population and hasten the development pf a 
.itiethod for concentrating compensatory resources. . / Is 



Historians of the future will doubtlessly credit the Philadelphia Title I E^pA 
program as a turning point m the revitalfzation, of our urbcin schools. Although.. 
Still in its infancy,; the'Philadelphia program has reversed the drastjc downward'^v 
trend in achievement by enabling target pupils to attain and maintaih improved 
rates of academic progress^. With eaoh^cceeding year , experiences gained frorri\i 
the program enable school^administrators and teachers to cre^e learning envirdn-- -^^ 
menls wl^ich maximize each target child's potential for success. Conditions created 
by the Title I program have dramatically improved community attitudes argd partici^ 
pation in the schools and in related educational activities.^ 



V ESEA Title J fundsf^ave a|so opened the door to many new opportunities. 
Target-school adminj^.trators are lea^ninq Kow to better deploy their staff and 
materia[ resources to improve pupil achievement. « Teacheris-in the target schools 
are becon3|ng more effective in their ^nethods of^diagnosis, individualization, 
and classroom management. ^ , 



— Stephen- H . Davidoff 
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15.300 ■ ■ 
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Patricia B . Young " „ - »^ 



Clerical 1 
Total $237,000 



• . • PROJECT DESCRIPTION ' 

In the classroom, teachers use a variety of specific techniques to conneQt the 
. inner life (emotions, concerns) of students with the subject matter.- Tekch^fs use 
role playiivg, fantasy trips, gaming, physicalizing, and a variety, of other'^group 
techniques in order to make the cl^issroora.; experiential for the studehf . * Hi$ learning »^ 
thujs personalized / th^ student is provided with, an opportunity to explore several ^ 
processes he tnight. use to gain a perspective on life problems. The proj0ct*s- ^ 
^ ' teacheife also* organize curriculum around proc^ses , teaching students ^Jlways of 
opei*afing" iia a variety of conte^s . . \ #1 ^ • • 

1 1' - ' " • ^ ^ ■ » , " ■ ■ * ■ • ■ .' . 

^ In 6rd^i<to^enable teachers to' reach these objectives, the prbjeqt provides a ■ 
4^ ' compreheri|iy^ training program which includes an intensivie weekend of training/ 
^ weekly sup|)Qrt meetings .^t which teachers receive additional traimng arid work on 
sharecj p]?o§l[ems , and numerous oth'er workshop and trainirig'oppafrt^ities . In 
addition, th;^ project makes available in-class support by the traiinngf ftaff and a 
variety^of ifiedia equipment. . » ^ . . * •> ' ; ^ 

■ ^ J : 

DevelQ|)i3:^ent'<^f curi*iculum pieces aiid organizational inno^tion are also 
provided tt| ||ipport teachers * Thus., curriculum projects in several areas of ^ 
both elemejifalry .and secondary levels are suppprted. Organizationally, the , ' 
\ project operates a School for Human Services that serves as an ann^sc tb Bartram 
* High Schlodi for about ^00 students . to addition /in-house prograiriig are being con- . 
iinued at bbth BaW:ram^and Olney High Schools. ' * . , ^ 

. ' . ^ EVALUATION TECHNIQUES J ' ' . ' , 

Cur.riculum analysis, questionnaires, surveys, observations, and standardi^ied 
• t^sts have bii^en employed* to*ev.aluate this project. 
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. KEY. FIN'ijifes '-'.J'"-'- 



196:iB7l9^9 Cwjticula in Affective Education (e.g. , urban affairs and communicationy • 

- 'Were developed. Studentfe seetmed to understand thWis^lves more, gen- 

J ^ ^ erate more alternatives tc| 0oci£^ 

* , language iri describing t^^^?? feelings than a COT • / . 



Teachers indicated a greater awareness and knowledge of techniques 
of "process" ec^catibn l^an they had before. ' 

1969-1970 Comparit^on between participants an^ nonpar ticip ants: 

1. No real differences were found in attendance in Bartram High School. 
' *. The blney Hi^h data appeared to indicate that at first Affective students 
-w«re ab sent' more ■&! an regular students, but after srye^r in the program 
• this trend was reversed. . _ 
^ •' • . * . ' - I. ' " , ^ - . . 

_Jf# 2? Nb/^ar-o^t' difference between groups with respect to disciplinary 
' .(T^ referrals jfl/^as recorded.. Patterns were cantradiotorj^ both across and 
■ witljin schools . ^. - , ' ' ^ ^ " , 



* 3 . Non-ASfective students at Bartram and Olney exceeded the Affective 
groups with re^p^ect to quarr^r^i^f matermls read. 

4. Interviewe.rs found Affective studenfe^ore cooperative and o*Ef< 
thar^nion-Affecti^e pupils. • ^ ^ " 

1970-1971 i}yaluation conducted, by project staff indicated the following: ^ ' . 

I. Pi^oject teacheVs -us^d a great variety hi techniques ^d were 
* open to trying new ideas . 

' ' 2. Students in Affective classes viewed their class^^uite differently 

• ' than the comparison group . - ^ 

- Affective students demonstrated niore positive attitudes toward 
teachers than comparison groups. 

4 . Affective students and comp arison st ^dentgi achieved at the same 
rate with respect to reading comprehension and knowledge of American 
hisf^^ .. • p • ^ 0 

197^1-1972 The project staff administered questionnaires and survey devices to 
participating teachers and pupils which revealed the following: 

.> - ■ ■ : ' ■ ' ■ 
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^ l:*?Participating teacdiers reported th^t they were dealing with disd- 
* - plinary makers m6re constructively, ' 

\ ' 2. Students reported that they felt mord p/o'sitive about school and that 

they" had imp roveci in scholastic achie^/ement. They al^|f^ndipated that 0 
the human relatioi;iship/ vocational awareiless comporleni Was of v^ue. 

1972- 1973 .Results of observations and questionnaires indicated that participating - 

elementaryHeachers valued and were using many Affefctive techniqiyss. 
Teachers varied .theirj pupil groupirigs .to allow for divers<fe" learning 
. \ slyles „ and for displaying be)iaviors indicating openp^s$ izl- expressing 
and acknowledging ffeelings as they influence learning. In tlj^^junior ^ 
high school program, no differences were observed between 'S^^jcperi- 
mbntal and^comparison cla^ss^s in attendance 1 but fewer lamenesses 
were recorded among experimental s1:u^ents-. ^At the High School for ''v/ 
V Human Services , interviews wjth graduates indicated that the program ^ ; 
was influencing studeiite/ as intended. Students^oreported that they felt | 
better about themselves and thHr . 
their learning', and felt mor^ skilled inn^veloping interpersonyi relation- 
ships . Statistically significant su^6riori^ in silent-reading comprehension 
was found among participants inj^qmpa(tis6n with'nonparticipants . Jfir 
\: . . addition , approximately/ 60% of m€ high sc\iool participants had hijPier 
^ • English .anf;! social stupes grades thki in p^vious years. ' . ' . 

1973- 1974 T?he needs of teachers, students, and parents have been met by B^e 

Affective Education project tnrough the development of new curricula, 
teacher training and support, development of new classroom organiza- 
tional ^structures , a^d parent training. Specifically, the project was 
successful in improvin^g.^tudent achievem^t, attendanxze, and behavior 
in school, providing short-term teacher Wd parent traJinibg and 
support, developing new curricula, encouraging frequent use of 
affective teaching-techniques, and planning for the transgeneratiofial ' ^ 
school. Theproject had limited success in long-t^^^ 
improvement of stu^nt attitudes" toward school, and improvement 6f 
th-e students* self- concepts . V * 

» . ♦ . • • 

1974- 1975 (Pr?kliminary findings) All aspects of the AEP respuisce-^rvices ; 
* . compd^em are progressing on schedule. Programs at two target 

^ . ^ schoot^, ^HS and Tilden, ^Iso are pro'gressing on schedule. . 

' Monitoring operations and data collection at Gratz will commence \ 
rin the near future. Tp:e^communications-net^Afork training progran^ / 
' are on ' schedule . Cmnmuni cations -network classroom observations 
will commence in March 1975. It is anticipated that most objectives 
. of the Affective Education project will he attained. 
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' - ' ; ,; .P^TICIPATING SCHOOLS l, 

; ■ ' • . t» t ^ 

Mstrict 1: Bartram, Belmp^iti Biyant,.Comegysy Daroff/ Dunlap'; Harrilngtor 
, . ^ * Holnji^s, Lea, ft/tttchelli-Rhoads, Sayre, Sulzberger, Tilden, Uni;( 

1^ City V ^ ' * V ' 

Dislfrct2: D^rah, Vaux;, Wayne 

District 3> Jackson, ^effersqn, Ne^inger, Spring Garden , StoddartrPleis^r 
District 4: Blankenburg,' Cite veland, Dobbins , FitzSimc)ns , Gilles^i^ Gi 
Lehigh, Lfeidy, Pei^rtte^, Shoemaker, Strawberry Mansion^, 
Fergiison, Hunter ^ 
Mifflin . , - 

Intensive Learning .Center , Pennsyijvania Advancement, Ta^ylpr 



l^strict 5 



plistrict 6 
District 7 
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. lALTERNATIVE . ^pOGRAMS 



'ADMINISTRATOR-: 
HEADQUARTERS: " 
TELEPHONE: 
PBRS^CODE: 
OPERATING YEARS: 
GRADES SERVED:, 
NO.. OF PUPILS: 
NO.'OE SCHOOLS: 
NO. OF EMPLOYEES: 
CURRENT BUDGET: 



Leonard Finkelstein / 
Room 208/ 21st Street and Parkway 
448-3232 ' " 
511-03 (04) -539 
19*2-1975 

7-12 ■ . " . " 

1.512" / • • ' 

Professional 39., Paraprofessional 44, Clpri 
Regular $942,000./ Summar None ; Total $9^ 



EVALUATION TEAM: 'Roger Fishman^; B. David Wasserman^ 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



This project includes a variety of program^;which have typically mddeled them- 
selves aft^r'Spen classrooma, schools without walls, mini spools (dropout centers,. • 
dis©ipline^C3;:i^is (centers , scIjloqIs within schools ,L^d schools for studente with 
spedial problems! (gifted learners, acadenaic failures, disrupt! vel pupils, pregnakit 
students) The typical prograrar fa); provides the students and tp^r parent? with 
Jhe' freedom to choose between educational options , (b) has a prigfam or curriculum 
til at is aignificantly different from the conventional or regular p:-ogr am , (c) is a i;^ 
total program, not just a short class or a part of the school day, (d) has a location, 
whether in a separate building, a wing pf a school, a community facility or a few 
designated classrooms, so it can b& distknguished'-geographically from tHe. regular 
schboi prbgram,^^^;^ clearly defines the student population to be served, (f) has 
a strong prograrfi design evidencing a creative perception of learning and instruction, 

(g) demonstrates that the various school resources are integrated into the project, 

(h) incoiporates the wherewithal to respond to needs of the target population, (i) 
establishes a Connection between problem definition, the type of student selected, 
and the program design, (j) provided a functional relationship between the off-site 
unit and^the home school, (k) inclijde? a -reentry mechanism for students to the 
regular i^hool program, and (I) has a 'guidance and counseling focus", 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

Program monitoring, checklists, school records , interviews , and achievement 
tests.- • , ^ " 

^ . - 

• . " ,KEY FINDINGS . 



al2 

;opo 



r 



1972-1973 . In information gathered from 20 of the 25 newly formed programs, 11 
■ \ werei repo:^ed to be implemented according to the standards of their 
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^ - ^ proposals . The majority of »these programs were viewed to be ^adj^ 
\ * ' . ior a more thorough evaluation during the 1973-1974 school year. 

. ■ ^- / ■ ^ \ ' . \. * . . 

• • Comparisons between those programs c]^ssifie4 as beings implemented 

' , arid.those classified as "not ready" seeped to ilfidioate that the success 
^ of any imj^lemented project was related to its being selt-containe'd ^ 
withift a school, beir\g under the direct supervision (j^f the'schopl 
, . principal, solving specific probleniS", and uSin^Wrl^^^ 

m^nt and/or materials . ' ^ 

^ • * 1Q73-1974 Only 31 (?V6%) of the l,Sl2 students in Title I alternative pi/ograms 

were cla^^^fied as ^'dropouts" during the &\;rrent school ye4r. Ihe 
f ^ retentio^fof 97.4% of the participating studen'ts exceeded tne criterion 

" p , * of a 5,0% tetentioYi rate . 

'' ■ ^ r - . , ' - « ■ 

^ ^ The primary purpose of the testing was to establish baseline data for 
' ■ ^ <. future annual comparisons of achievement- test SQbi;fes 7 However , , a 

sample of Alternative Programs students was included in ItDoth the ' 
^ midyear and end-of-year pi.tywide testing programs A Although com^ 

V ^ ; parisons of st^dardized test scores with such?' a biief period of inter- 

viention are subject to many limitations , It wajs noted th^t. approximately 
' ' 6|2%,of the Alternative Programs students maintained or improved their 
1 rlational percentile rank in reading and 50% mainjEM-ri^^^^^ improved 
% iheir national percentile rank in mathematics 

Because of the effects of the teachers* strike ti^on the 1972-1973 school 
year^ comparisons with data .obtained for thajc year were limited. \/ 
C!omparison of average daily' attendance (At)A) statistics revealed a)i 
^ improvement in ADA for students^in 16 Qf the programs ovpr their/ 
pr^eyious yearns ADA in the' regular school program. None of the 25 
'^^ pirografns showed the expected 50% improvement in ^tuden1:s^ ADA . 

The frequency of ^discipline referrals decreased for the studefats in 20 
^ ' ' - of the 25 programs . The minimum expectation of a 75% reduction - 
over the previous year's accumulation of referrals in the regular 
school prograrx^ was attained in only nine of the programs . 

0 ' ^ . ■ , 

s > » J . S 

.» The total number of major subjects failed by students in 22 programs 
' ^ was less than -the total nymber of siibjects failed -during the previous"" ' 
. school year by these same students when they attended the r^egular 
£rai<»l program. In 16 of the programs the minipium expectation of a 
SO^i'eduttion in failures wa§' attained . " • 

I • • • . • 1 . t| ' ^ ^ ■ 

The parents of students in alternative programs all? o expressed satis-^ 
faction with the instruction in reading (83%) and mathematics (81%) A 
and the- students' general experiences in the project .(83%) . 
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1974-1975 (Preliminary findin^^) In November 1974, a revised ver^iori of 
the Alternative Program Teacher Questionnaire was sent -^to all 
alternative program teachers , On the questionnaire, 85%oflthe 
teachers indicated positive attitudes toward alternative edu^ationa^ 
programs. Analysis of the questionnaire subtests showed that, 
on the average, teachers held positive attitudes toward implement&tion 
j^Of the pirOgraTtif time and'strain involved with teaching in an alterriative ^ 
program, physical support proyid^d by the'program, and the ! ^ ' 
program^ s curriculum. Negative aiiiiudes were found only toWard 
^mmunication with personnel outsideihe alterriative program. \ \ 

A sampling of attendance reports from the Title I alternative proems 
revealed tfiat four fifths of the programs^ average daily attendahc^ 
figures y^e^re higher than those of the base year (1972-1^7^3) . 
This seems to indicate progress toward the attainment'of the attendance 
objective. ' 

All the other instruments^ used in 1973-d974 to collect data on alternative 
fSrograms are being revised. Th^se include the Alternative-Pf^ograms 
* Student Ref^rd Form, Student Questionnaire and Parent Questionnaire. 
In^addil^oni two new data -collection, instruments —questionnair eh 
for norihlternative program studei^ts and teachers—are currently^ 
/being jfi^ve loped. 



District 1: 
District 2: 
District 3; 

■District' 4 
District 5 
District 6 



PARTICIPATING ^SCHOOLS 



BaYtram, Sayre, SulzlDerger, University City, West Philadflphia 
Barratt, Franklin, Penn, V\are, Vaux ^ 
Bartleti, Bok, Furnesp, South Philadelphia, Stoddart- ' 

Fleistier * - ^ ' ^'^^Z '^ . ; 

• D6t?l?ins, FitzSimons; Gillespie., Shoemaker, Strawberrj^ Mansion 
Jozies, Penn Treaty, Stetson, Wanamaker 
BfOOsevelt , ^ 
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BENemiAR 




ADMINISjTRATOR: 
HEADQUARTERS:, 
TELEI?HONE: , 
PBRS C0i3E; 
'operating YEARS: 
GRADES •^ERVED: 
NO. OF PUPILS: 
NO. OF SCHOOLS: 



Edmund J , Fort^ 
Room 229, 2 1st Street and P^kway 
448-3291 \ ' 

511-02-057 • ^ 

1974-1975 • -'^ ' ' • 

1.240 ■ vf : ' ■ 

31 • ' ' 



<5 



NO . OF EjWPLOYEES : JProfe^sional 3 1 , Paf aprofessional 49 , Clerical 2 . 
CU'SRENT BUDGRT: Regu/ar $750,000. Summer $35..000. Total $785,000 
EVALUATION TEAM:' Arnc/ld tscdurt Rafe Colflesh 



' PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



• The" goal of Benchmark is to proyide high-intenaity basic skills instruction for • 
intermediate -grade childreq. The project provides small-group and indiyidualized 
instructional experiences designed to raise each child's achievement to a level 
.commensurate with his ability.. Each Benchmark" unit serves lo-vfr-achieving children 
in- grades, four, five, and six ill a self-contained class setting. . 

The project is a "reduc^ class size" model with paraprofessional support r\ - 
Its student-adult ratio is 10/1. The instructional program itself is diagnostic and 
prescriptive . Traditional aubject-mattei: areas are part of the ciirriculutn; however, 
the primary emphasis is ph the language arts and computational skills. In those 
class units with a lar'ge population of Spamsh-speaking children, instructional 
techniques*fend materials are geal*ed to accommodate the particular needs of the 
children . The instructional process in a Benchmark class unit is an open system 
with educational progress guided by the School District's lists of instructional 
objectives. All school/services jand activities are available to Benchmark students. 



EyALUATION TECHNIQUES , ^ 

Project monitorinjg (using Observational Checklist) , teacher questionnaires, 
parent questionnaire^, phonics inventory, word lists, informal reading inventories, 
and Mathematics Leve|@ Tests were utilized to: gather data . , 



1974-1975 



KEY FINDINGS 

(Preliminary findings) Most of the key enabling objectives have 
been achievet^^ and the Benchmark project is being implemented 
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according to the planned schedule. Final arrangements have ^ 
been mdde^for classrooms and teachers innll of the S^project 
^schools. Pupils have been selected acccffding to project-criteria, 
qnd teacWer training has begun . * Supplies and needed materials * 
^ . have been ordered; some have been received By sqhools . • 

■■' • * . * . 

^ • Monthly monitoring of project activities indicates that most of " 
' . the enabling objectives will be achieved on schedule. The quality 

of teachers observed at training sessions ^ and the level of efficiency 
/of the prqject leaders indipctte positive progress toward the attainment 
X)f the instructional objectives. : ^ 

; • . ^" . • ^ /■ 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS . 

.. • • . ... ■ : ^ ^ ^ . . • 

District J: ■ Barry, Belmont, Daroff, Holmes, Locke, Washingtqn ^ 
^ District 2:- .Bachg, Childs,- (Jideon, Morris 

bistrict 3: Hawthorne, ^Jefferson, Kearny , SouthWark, Spring Garden, Wister 
District 4: Blaine, Cleye^and, Dick^ IJeston, Kenderton, Lejiigh, Leidy, Stanton, 

Wright 0 - ^ - . ^ 

District *5:, Fergusop?^ McKiriiey, Millar . ' * ^ y 

District' ff:' East Falls', fjSteel . / * ' V% . 
.District 7: Bethune 



' BILINGUAL. EDUCA\TION 




"ADMINISTRATOR: Charles McLaughlin . 
HEADQUARTERS: 2901 W.' Allegheny Avenue j 
"^TELEPHONE: . BA 5-1914 »• . 

PBRS'CODE: . 511-(!l6-538 • . , ' 

.OPERATING YEARS: 1972-1975 v . ~ 

. 9R-ADES SERVED:. 1-8 ^ " ^ . . \ 

,NO . xOF PUPILS : Nonpublic 811 s . _ ' i 

NO < . dp SCHOOLS : , 10 ' ' ' ' . ° 

NO .'OF EMPLOYEES: Professional, 14 , Paraprdfes^ional 5, Clerical 2 r • 
CURRENT^UDGET: • Regular $245,000, Summer $14,000. Total $25»;000 
EVALUATION "k^IAM: Marion Kaplan, Larry Andloff, Cafrolyn Iwamotb 



' . , - ^ ' PROJECT DESCRIPTION ' _ «^ * , 

The Bi^ngual Education projecffis designed to correct tl/e deficiencies of Spanish- 
speaking children relative to the xievelopment of language skills in English, the lan- 
guage of the classroom. These defiQLSncies were disbj^vered through standardized 
testing wHich revealed a degree of-retai3iation'of'Spanish7speaking-childr in-^theiT 
perfbrmance in Hcadeipic skills of nearly. Ioto full years when compared wiih a ^aljional 
norm. ' , , ■ . r . ■ ■ ''v ^ 

TJie project initially attempts to imprpve achievement of the Spanish-speaking- 
children in mathematics and reading ioy effecting an average gain of 10 mpnths for^ 
each school year of instruction, to improye lafiguage competency in both English x 
and^Spahish, and to provide Btaff-develppment activities to improve teacher cbm^p^"^'-- 
tency in communicating with Spanish-speaking children .,^4 t 

Some bilingual teachers and auxiliary bilingual teachers function in a Spanish 
Center which provides instruction to approximately 120 to 160 students selected from 
the schools because of acute difficulty with English in performing in the regular-class- 
room setting. Tl^^ remaining teachers function in the individual spools. 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

Standardized achievement t©sts, locally produced competency tests , and th^ 
Observational CheckMst were used to evaluate pupil prpgress. 

> 

^ " ' \ ' KJTi?. FINDINGS 

1972 -1&73 The learning center became operational ir/ early spring and was 

functional for the remainder of the school year, at approximately 60% 



\ ■ 1 ■ 



1973-19/4 



capacity . The six bilingual teachei^s in the participating schools 
functioned primarily ^s instructors^ of Spanish. The four teachers • 
in the learning center concentrated primarily on the improvement of, 
basic skills All enabling objectives were achieved during the year^-, 

Sixty-one percent of the pupils mastered two or more^ levels in mathe- 
matics, 46%''mastered twb or more levels in.reading, and 45% mastered 
two or more levels in Spanish. 

Further- analysis of the records indicated that in Grades* 4-8, 76% of the 
pupils'^ mastered two of more skill levels in mathematics, 60%'mastered 
' two or more levels in readings and*61% mastered two or more'leyels in 
Spanish. Thus, while the project was not supcessful jin every grade 
in having 60% of the pupils gain twolevela.in each of the subjects; 
the 60% criterioh .was met ii;;i afi subjects by the pupils in >Grades /4-8 . 



1974-1975 



'With little variation- from grade to grade. 479 (80%) of thei225 referred 
pupils attained master^r in the areas of deficiefiicy for which they wer^ 
referred'. ThiS' repreeehted^progresSj |;oward, }p>nt not attainment of , 

the stated objective of 90%. ' \ , - ^ ^ 

>^ " ' • ' ' ' ' > ' , /• 

Coroparison of 1973 and 1974 scores f:rom the Bilingual Education 
Project Student Survey indicated no differences in the self-concepts 
or school^related attitudes/of the pupils. Pupils' attitudes appeared 

to be neutral in both years. ^ 

it ■ ^ « 

(Preliminqry findings) The implemenlation of (he Bilingual Education 
project has improved over the past two years of operation. This . 
is especially evident in the Cariho Center compdnent: Improved 
screening and record keeping and more intensive supervision 
of instruction should facilitate the attainment of tl^e objectives 
for this component. ^ I - 



The bilingual-auxiliary-teacher cokponent has changed consider^ably 
this year. The rqle of the teacher varies greatly from sct\poI f 
to schobl. . ^ . ^ \ 



A 



PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 

Nonpublic: Cathedral, St. Bonayenture, St. Boniface, St. Edward, St. Francis 

Xa^er, St. Malachy, St^. Michael, St. Peter Apostie, St. Stephen, 
• - ^ St, Veronica . 



V 
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J COMMUNICATIONS EXPERIENCES 



ADMNISTRATORj ,. Jon Dunn ^ ; ° \ . ; 

HEADQjLJARTERS:^ ' Landretji School. '235d and Federal Sti^eets • 
TELEPHONE: • ' DE*6-7788 - " • . . 

PBRS CODE: * i • ' 511-18-612 . 
OPERATING Y^i^RS; ''1,968-19.75 

GRADES SERVEDI PK-12- , _. ' 

JMO. OF PUPILS: 2.040 • • 

NO. OF SCHOOLS:. 14 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 4, ■ Paraprolessional 0, Clerical 1 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $55,000 . Summer $3,000. Total >^58 .000 
EVALUATIOl^ TEAM: lisbeth Sorkin >- 




— - — ■ ^if^f: 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



r ' A Film/Media Center ?br CommunWtions serving as a workshop and resoiirce 
facility for^this project has been. estat^U/shed in a target^aijea schoal. The staff 

" assigned to the Center 'develops a program that focuses on {a) ifiedia study, a 
critical approach to various/media which represent ^gnificant cultural and/or 
environmental forms that .influence perception, human relationships, and lifestyle; 

• fb). media lisponses , affdrding children opportunities to Ifeam to use^ the tools of 
different media; ,and {c) curriculum^ development, develppijig multimedia approaches 
to the teaching-of specific units in existing curricula. The .strategies fashioned 
iu the Center are difSused throughout the district being served by the teachers 
from target-areW schools who participate in project a » ^ * 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

I ■ " , ; 

> Formative technicjues: ins^trument dev^lopmeht, observation systems, and 
survey techniques . v ^ 

V ■ . • ■ ; / / 

" KEY FINDINGS % ^ 

1969 Evaluajspife focused on development of techniques and materials. 

A start was made in the construction of some rather unique teacher- 
education experiences which used film to sensitize teachers to th-e ^ 
subtleties of^some aspects of learning. ' 




1969- 1970 Evaluation conducted by project staff. Que'stionnaires revealed that 

teachers and principals received the project favorably, 

1970- 1971 Evaluation conducted by project staff-. Formative evaluation re vealed^ 

that continued support was required in order to have impact uppn ^ 
schools. 



• ■ ^ ;\ • .: .■■/ . ■- . 

1971- 1972 Teaehers arid principals indicated satisfaction with the learning ex- 

periences provided by the project.materials and staff . Materials^ and ' 
services were supplied to 42 Tdtlp I^^chools .^^ii the case of special ^ 
-A equipment, 23 of the 42 schools used the equipment which wa^ jivail- • ^ 

* able to them on loan . Approximately 25% of the 'Respondents felt that 
they needed more assisttoce in the media area. . ' ^ 

1972- 1973 A naw staff provided continuing Cfl services^ including lending 

films and eqiiipment, working 'W^teflchers and their classes; 
w on me(Jia projects, and providing vroncshops. Teachers report^ds . 

/ positive effects of the project to be a greater understanding of * ^ 

* media processes and the igipplication of media to cl^ildren's lea 

► processes. The students have shown a greater a\jlrareness of; /• 
^ ^ their environment and a greater sophistication in ''the us^e of medi^. < 

Staff support and materials were not available ooiisisftently throughout 
• the year because of the iarge .number of teachel?s th^ ptoject has-. . 
atteiripted to serve / - . ' . * ' , - 

■■ ' . ^ ' ■■- ' ' ' . 

1973- 197*' When pupils were aske(J on a special pupil qiiestionneiire how many" 

different /media projects thjey had completed, 50% of l94 respondents to 
the questionnaire indicated two^br more projects . Qf the 36% who 
reported only one project completed, a majority namecj a coiri|>lex, long- 
term activity that involved many skills and subproducts. , 

The attitude section of the pupil questionnaire elicited positive responses 
^^---lErora 7&% of the pupils . Although the percentage was slightly less than ' • 
\ the 80% criterion, the intensity and frequency of positive comments 

voluntarily written on. the survey forms by the pupils was judged by 
the evaluators to reflect a satisfactory attainment of this 'objective. „ 

1974- 1975 (Prelimihary findingi) Repeated scheduling changes and the 

influx of new CE personnel who need an extended training period 
* have made evaluation of the project difficult. However, activities 

reportedly are occurring as planned, and the project wiU probably • 
^ ^ attain its objectives. . ^ <^ ^ " 

PARTICIPATING SCaOODS 



District 1: Bartram, Longstreth 



District 2 
District 5 
'District 6 



,Barratt, Franklin, Kelley ,^ Landreth , McDaniel, Poe^ Smith 
Miller, M6ffet'> Penn Treaty , Stetson " . 

Dobson _ 
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.COMPREHENSIVE MATHEMATICS 



■ .ADMINISTRATOR: Alexander ^obin^ <^ ' ■ ' . 

,. HEADQUARTERS: , Roontf 310, 21st Street and Parkway _ "[ - 

: , TELEPHONE: C 448-^68 f i ; , . * - . !• 

.PBRSCODE: ., • . 5il-^-'52a » " < . -; \ ' . • , ^ 

0PERATl5lG YEARS: 1972-1975 . ^. ' r;. :- 

■ GRADES SEJl^lED: •JK:-12 - * * • . - ' t ^' 

^, NO. OF PUPILS > -67.390, ' , . • ^ v . ' 

y V -tip. OFS'^HOOtS; « r38 ' • ? \\ • 

V INO. OF Eip'LOt'EES: Profess.iprial'123.- Parapr^^^ Clerical 1 ' >- 

,dURRENT;:^UDGET: R«galai- $2.022;000. SunQmer,$51,'000;,: Total $2,p73i-0p0* ^ ; ' 
EVALUATION TEAM: Joseph Wrbblewski • ! - _ * 1' /^':\ '{ * 

. • ' . . PROJECT. DESCBiP ^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ • 

This project is or^nize'd intb several eompoiients whicla atlSeiiipt toiinprovd^^v^^: V 
the performance of target- airea pupil^^ \ .. ^ / / 



Comprehensive Plan for Raising the Level ofAchievemertt in Mathematics ; 
for Children in Grade's . / ^ \ 

^ This component's objective is to provide an elementary mathematics resource : 
^teacher in each of the participating schools . The resource teacher's responsibilities 
include providing leadership in mathematics on a fvill-time basis to 1{he s cho^l, family , 
providing materials and activitiei^ for effective instruction, *^ass4sting the ardpdnistrator 
of the school tS individualize the mathematics program, planning and^lmpleipeating* , 
a comprehensive program for remediation, and providing for the articlil8Ltio|i of mathe- 
matics with the other areas of the school curriculum with specific emphasis or^ reading 

B. Project to Strengthen the West Philadelphia Mathematics I Prograrn in Basic Skills 
(9th and 10th Grades) ' ' ' 

Ninth-, and tenth-grade pupils ii>the Mathematics I program are rerostered with ^ 
no more than 25. assigned to any class at any of the tiiree Jevels. The coorplinator 
demonstrates and supervises the use ofiaboratory equipment on eadh class level. In 
addition he introdjices the sta^tq new,^p®fc through both demonstratiqn-and 

sup^vision. ' ^ . . 

' ^ • V ^ . - ' ' . ' > ' . ^ 

C. Activi^ -Centered Mathematics (or Retarded E due able Children .(Elementary) 

^ • . ^) • . 

\ A two-week summer in-service program is provided for the^24 participants chosen 
Three experienced leaders' in ther activeoleaming process provide a 50-houp 'workshop 
utilizing all the materials for the establishment of classroom resovvrce centers. Diiring 

... ^ • . • • . . 



the 4<?hool year, follow-up works^ibp0"^re provided so that teachers can share immediate 
prob]^nis/ diag^gs progress, and receive continuous hejp , A, special education teacher/ 
with a strong'^aekground in mathematics is assigned itill tii^e to provide ongoitig assis- 
tance to all participating teachers Each participatijtig is provided with all i , 
of th4 instructional aids , materials, books, and eq\^ih^^^ 
program.. ^> : - ^ ' - i v ■ ' , .• 

' ■ -^r • ■ ■ ' ■ 'V A ' ; 

r I'. '■ EVALUATION TECHNIQUES V : ['^^^^■■/h. ../., , 

'•.■•■» \ • * ■ •' i f 

, 5tu#eint aciiievement jls measured using the Iowa Testp pf Basic Skills and 
the iPhiladeiphi^Te^ts of Fundamentals^f Arithmeiip/ /^^^^^ ' ' 

\ ■ KEX' 'FINDINGS J|. - ^ ^' • : - ' ' / 

ig72*-197^ The pixgqBvia being implemented on TEach of the participating 

.r. ii^^schools hajs a rii atl^matics speicialist Assii3ting the teachers |n developing ? 
. . \ r 4and preigenting mdre^ffective lesfejon^fin ^ktheiftaticis , Fprmatiye informa- 
*: ■ ^Vtion is being gathered to^mprove tl^ pi^g^ec^ Plans hav6 been \ 

developed to proylMe individual ^ix\j^^f^:^^ mathematics-level progress ' \. 
data to each participating elemental fd^^^ ' 



1973-1974' Cofpf>Qnent . "A*^ , A median growtl^^#;5^f^^o levels per year was 

^ndi^atild across all districts as m^^suf^i^d^by the Philadelphia Mathe- 
matics Evaluation Test. This gaiii^i^^s equivalent to 0 ,75 year's 
growth (notthe expected full y;ear^|r^rOwth) in one year , V 

The median level of growth acroi|^^slricts ^s measui^ed by the 
Philad.^lphia Mathematics Evalua|ipB;T^st indicated that two insferuc-' 
tional levels (not the expected th:^|i^) \v^re achieved. 

Component "B" . Results of adnjiiiistration of the Individualized 
Learning for Adults program b|^^J^ts and the Philadelphia Funda- 
mentals of Arithmetic Jest indicl^ted that ail s1;udents pirOgressed in some 
area through the use of the ILA booklets and that significant gains were 
m^de .on the arithmetic test from pretest to posfiest , . ' 

Results on the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills indicated mean 
grade equivalents of 5 . 7 on the pr^e^est^and .6 . 7 on the posttest , The 
improvement of one grade level in on^ year was an improvement in 
achie'^ement rate fo/ pupils who were deficienf an average, of two years 
or more at the freshman center , ^ 

V V • 

Component "C^ , Comparison of pretest and posttest scores on the 
Key Math Diagnostic Arithmetic Test showed ar) increase in score feat 
was significant at the ,005 level, , i ^ , 



1974-1975 (Preliminary findings) Thet componlBnts qfth% Comprehensive 
Mathematics project are, bjsing implemented and the designated 
pretests have been given. Attainment of^pupil-achievement 
objectives can be determined after the spring posttes^s. 

. PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



i 



) 



District 1:, Igarry, Bartram, Belmont, Bryant, Comegys, Darbff, Drew, Dunlap, 

Hamilton, Harrington, Holmes, Huey, Lea, Locke, Longstfeth, „ ' 

McMich^el, Mitchell, Morton, PcJ^el, Rhoads., Sayre, S^haw, Sulzberger, 
Tilden, Washington, West Philadelphia, Wilson, Wolf 

District 2: Alcorn, Arthur, A'udenried, Bache,.Barratt; Benson, Bregy, 
Carver, Childs, Darrah, Douglass, Gidebn, Kelley, Landr.eth, 
Martin, McDaniel, Meade, Morris, Peirce, Poe, Reynolds, Saytain, 
Smith, Stanton, Vare, Vaux, Waring, Wayne 

District 3: Bartlett, Furness, Hawthorne, Jackson, Jefferson, Kearny, Key, 
Kirkbride, Meredith, Nebinger, Southwark, Spring Garden, 
Stevensv, Stoddart-Fleisher, Vare, Washington, Wister' 

District '4:' Blaine, Blankenburg, Cleveland, Dick, Duckrey, FitzSimons,' 

Gillespie, Hanna% Heston, Hill, -Xendertbn, Lehigh, Xeidy, 'Peirce, 
Pratt- Arnold , Rhodes, Shoemaker, Stanton, Stokley-, Strawberry 
Mansion, Walton, Wiiittier, Wright ^ 

District 5: Brown, Clymer, Dunbar, Elverison, Fair hill, Ferguson, Hackett, 
Harrison, Hartranft, Hunter, Jones, Ludlow, McKinley, Miller, 
Moffet, Penn Treaty, Potter-Thomas, Powers, Sheppard, Thomas, 
^ Welsh, Willard ^ ^ 

District 6: Dobson,* East Falls-Fitler , Emlen, Fultxjn, Kelly, Lingelbach, ^ 
Logan, Mtfflin, Pastorius, Pennell, ^^ckett, Roosevelt, Steel, 
Wister 

District 7: Bethune, Intensive Learning Center, Pennsylvania Advancement, 
Smedley, Stearne, Taylor * 
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^\ COMPREHENSIVE- I^EADING EROJECT^ . 



The Comprehensive Reading Project has several components, which are 



reported consecutively in the following cjrder: 
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Classroom Aides 



Districts 1^ Reading 

Improvei&^nt of Reading Skills "A" and "B" 

Improvement of Reading Skills "C" 

Individualized Education Center 

Instructional Material's Centers 

Kindergarten Aides 

Language Arts Reading Camps 

Operation Individual 

Parent School Aides 

Primary Reading Skills Centers 

Reading Enrichment and Development! 

Reading Improvement through Teacher Education 

Summer Adventures irt^^j^e^ning ^ 

Summer Heading Readiness 
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CLASSROOM AIDES 



"(A Component of the COMPREHENSIVE READING PROJECT)' 



ADMINISTRATOR: Milton Goldberg • ,^ ' ; 

HEADQUARTERS: Room 230 , 21st Street and Parkway ' ^ ' 

TEL^PHONEj* 448-3320 

J>BRS CODE: 511-02-518 ^ " • , 

OPE^TING YEARS: 1967-1975 ' . 

GRADES SERVED: 1-3 ' « 

NO. OF PUPILS: 11.082 ^ 

NO. OF SCHOOLS: 43 . • . 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 1, Paraprofessional 181,. Clerical 1 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $1,152,000, Summer None', Total $1,152,000 
EVALUATION TEAM: Louis Scheiner, Jo'hil Ready, Fleta Waters - 



' „ • PROJECT DESCRIPTION * 

Teachers in the inner-city schools need additional time to provide individual- . 
ized instruction and contact with children. Exceptional children also need more 
attention. Learning experiences for the children should be aimed toward success 
rather than complete frustration. 'The children's specific educational needs must 
be met through small-group instruction. Children derive benefit from learning- 
successes, more and better supervision, more adult reinforcement, and rapid 
feedback. ' - 

Experienced classrcxDm aides are providing a greater adult/pupil ratio in the 
classrooms . In addition, th6y relieve the clas'sroom tectchcr of many clerical duties 
Thi^ kind of involvement provides additional support for managing the classroom^ 
and allows immediate utilization of individualized instruction. 

• EVALUATION TECHNIQUES . 

Survey techniques , structured observational system, comparisons of basic 
skills (ITBS) growth ove^ period of involvement. ^ ^ ' 

KEY FINDINGS ^ 

1967-1968 Classes with aides showed higher gains in ITBS scores than classes 
without aides . It was observed that the greatest effect on pupil prog- 
• ress appeared when the aides spent a large proportion of their time 
• , with one class . , 
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1988- 1&80' Aides program, as constituted, was not freeing* teachers from non- 
teaching tasks nor causing a larger proportion of time to be spent in 
* professional activities . Comparisons of Reading and Total Arithmetic 
scores (ITBS) .showed that aides had not significantly improved prog- 
ress beyond that of classes without aides. 

^ ■ ■ 

1969-1970 Observations indicated that the presence of aides permitted individual- 
» ization of instruction. The instructional activities of the aides did 

not appear to lead to improvement in pupils' reading performance, 

1976-1971 The presence of the aide »redueed \hB number of noninstructional tasks 
the teacher performed. Teacher interviews an dxlassroom Observa- 
tions conflrfeed widespread use of aides for tasks whidi^ without the 
. aide, would limit the amount of time teachers would have for teaching. 

The' presence of the aide Jbcreas^d the amoimt of individualized or 
small-grou^ instruction tlie pupils were receiving. Such individual- 
ization occurred when aidesr were used for instructional tasks, but 
not when fhey were used primarily for noninstructfonal tasks, 

1971- 1972 Classroom monitoring and structured iiaterviews with principals and 

teacher^ indicated that certain changes wi&in the project had seriously 
undermined its effectiveness . The l^ck of a program director led to 
a gradual breakdown of specific definition and direction.. This situa- 
tion was compounded by. the removal of consultant teachers, who had 
* been responsible for the assigning, monitoring, and developing of 
. aides. Since their, removal, some of these tasks became the responsi- 
bility of other school personnel (e .g, , reading teacher and principal) ,\ 
. - and other tasks were not performed. In some schools, some of the 

aides were redesignated to other programs and attended college in the 
afternoon. This resulted in a reduction in the available aide servicedii 
those schools. These conditions have impaired the effectiveness and ' 
viability of the project. 

1972- 19Z3 Overall, the facilities ,. equij^ent, and materials were adequate. The 

presence of the aide generally allowed more tirpe for the teacher to 
conc^uct either whole-group or small-group instruction . In all cases , 
teachers reported the aide service* as extremely useful and contributing 
to the enhancement of the instructional program. Again there appeared 
to be no project coordinator who would be directly responsible for its 
ojTfganization , for conducting periodic checks of aide utilization, for 
planning staff development, and for working with individual principals 
, ' 'in solving any difficulties that might arise among teachers, aides, and 
' , principals, • 

1973- 1974 The project's two stated objectives were attained: . (a) teachers with 

^ aides were observed devoting moi'e time to individual and small-group 
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instruction than non-CA teachers; (bj the* aides' presence led to less 
^frequent discipline incidents in CA' classes than in non-C A classes , 
enabling the teacher to conduct her lesso^ without interruption-, and 
relieved the teacher of many clerical duties that were done by non-CA 
teachers. 



IBTA-IQTS (Preliminary findings) As the Classroom Aides project is presently 
being implemented^ all components of the objective'are being met. 
With few exceptions t school administrators are cooperating by 
assigning aides only to primary grades and to three orjjswer 
classes. Teacher and aide reports concur with the/Swiluators^ • 
observations that aides spend the majority of their time servicing 
small grojixps^and individual children. Thus, teachers are able 
to better implement'^xin individualized and small-group instructional 
* program. ^ r ' ' - o 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS — [ . . 

District 1: * Belmont, Locke, Rho^ds, Washington 

District 2: Alcorn, Bache, Carver, Darrah, Douglass, Gideon., Kelley, Meade, 
MorHs,-Poe, Reynolds, Wayne '/ 

District 3: Hawthorne, Jacksojn, Jefferson, Kearny, Mereditl?af, Southwark, 
Spring Garden, Washington, Wister 

District 4: Blaine, Blankenburg, Dick, Hill, Stanton, Stokley, Wright 

District 5: Pair hill, Ferguson, Hartranft, Hunter, Ludlow, McKinley, Miller; 
Moffet, Welsh / ^ ^ ' ^ 

District 8: East Falls , Mifflin ' ^ - 
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. DISTRICTS 1-7 READING 
(A Component of 'the COMPl^EHENSlVE READING PROJECT) 



ADMIj^flS-^RATQE: 
HEADQUARTERS; 
TELEPHONE: ' 
PBRS CODE: 
OPERATING YEARS: 
GRADES SERVED: 
NO. OF PUPILS: 
NO. OF SCHOOLS: 
NO . OF EMPLOYEES 
CURRENT BUDGET: 
VALUATION TEAM: 



District Superintendents and Reading Managers 

District Offices " j ■ • 

'District Offices •• ^ 

^511-01(02, 03, 04, 05) -79S ' ' V 

' 1970-1975 '. ; ^ ' 

100.052 . • : . 

158 ■ . ; 

Professional 1Q6. Paraprofessional 666, Clefical 15 ' 

Rejgular $4,084,000.' Summer $78. 000; Total $4, 1-6-2. 000 

Irvin Farber . District Research Associates and Assistants 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION ' ' 

Reading teachers and classroom aides recei^^interisive staff development prior 
to entering the classroom , continuous in-service training after the school year begins, 
and follow-up support through visits by reading specia-lists and supervisors to 
individual classrooms. Instructional personnel are prepared in methods of imple- 
menting the program in the classroom, of diagnosing pi^oblenjs and prescribing 
individualized instruction, and of mpnitbring and recorying pupil progress. 
Personnel also learn how fo make full use of other resources available to them inside 
and outside the school building. 'While the District Reading projects include various 
reading programs and te^chniques according to the needs of the individual pupil 
and/or classroom, three instructional principle^: are tpas|ic and represent the ^ 
procedural framework for all: * Diagnosis, pinp^ointing pupil strengths and weak- 
nesses; Prescription^ individualizing instruction to teach and reinforce skills; 
and Assessment and Evaluation^ continuous monitoring l^nd recgrdinff of pupil - 
^progress: ^ ^ | l . 

Pupils served by these projects are given diagnostic tests, to highlight specificjr ^ 
skills needed. Teaching personnel then develop individual instructiqnal programs 
designed to meet those" needs . , 



Widely varying staffing patterns, teaching techniques ^ ahd- instructional materials 
are employed to teach the major arests of the reading progralxii* decoding, comprehen- 
sion, studyv skills, and literature. Classes may be organized\homogeneously or 
heterogeneously . Team teaching, new or different ways of us^ng classroom aides and 
volunteers, shid peer tutoring are a few ex'amples of approaches which are emjiloyed . 
Multilevel, multimedia, and multisensory materials are utilized. Pupils benefit 
from language enrichment as well as reading motivation through literature programs 
in which means for student selection 'Sre provided. Teachers kr^d aides are encouraged 
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to fnake maximal use of the historical, cultural, social, and business resources in the 
school community, as well as the supportive counseling, health, and instructional 
resources already available in the school itself. X ■ ^ 

1 The District Reading projects alsd^'^lace~^rea^ on inyolvement of parents, 

community, and school personnel in planning, implementation, and evaluation. Each 
district has constructed its own approach; details ar^ available in the respective 
district offices . - . t:-r . 

" > . ' EVALUATIO]?Hg|CHNIQUES 

Standardized tests, informal reading inventory , monitoring, observational 
checklist^, surveys, an'd interviews. . , ^ 

'r» ' ^ * ' • O . \- ■ 

■■ . ... 

KEY FINDINGS . - ' S ^ 

1970- 1971 ^ Each district produceid^an individual reading plan that was ajSproved by 

the Instructional Council. A management-information system was*^ designed 
. to provide continuous feedback on the child, grade -leveil, building, and 
. ^ . district levels. Initial measurements of pupil performance were taken and 

staff-d^e|opment programs .were initiate^'. The overall evaluation indicated 
' . that all districts were operalionafj; and implementing the approved plans . The 

initial operational goals for the ^st year were achieved. 

. " " - \ ' 

1971- 1972 District i. The previous pattern of decline in pupil performance in. reading 

was halted and improvement was noted in the elementary grades , Signifi- 
cant gains in reading were tnade in Grades 3,9, and 12. Smaller advances 
were observedvin Grades 5, 6, and 10. Grade 4 remained static. Grades, 7, 
8, and 11 showed regression. Thq perceiltage of pupils scoring below 
the 16th percentile has decreased 'for most^elementary. grades and foi^ 
Grades 9, 10, and 12. ' ' , 

Achievement of specific program objectives was uneven, with none Being 
achieved by more than a few grades. Because of the Qxperien^ce gf ^hese 
two^ears, objectives were revised to be more realistic and achievable. 

District 2. During the second year of the District 2 Reading project, 
. ^ the pattern 6i improvement noted at the end of the preceding year in 

Grades 2~4 was expanded. Ten of 12 grades improved by reducing the. 
percentage of students below the national 16th percentile (according to the 
reading subtests of the CAT) , Six grades showed an increase in the pro- 
portion of students, performing above national norms. In the elementary * 
schools, the lower grades continueii- to show greater improvement than 
''Grades 5 and 6, For the first time, improvement was significant at the 
junior high school level; 'but this was largely attributed to ohe^chool. 
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Implementation continKied to be most complete in the elementary schools. . 
Junior highs improved noticeably, but implementation of senior h^^ 
school programs continued to lag. . " ' . ' 

There wer6 six kindergarten programs. The B^nk Sti'eet approach, 
which was used with children in low-achieving schools; cost least of 
all for materials during the second year but showed results, on the stan- 
dardized kindergarten tests superior to the other programs (and above 
national norms on two of the three suTbtests related to reSding) » 

After Grade 3, the students did less well on vocabulary than on compre- 
hension, while in the early -grades vocabulary development excee^e5l 
comprehension skills.. It was suspected that vocabulary development 
received less stress after Grade 3 and that thereafter the poorer stiadents 
were comprehending to the limxt>of their vocabulary/ ^ 

The ejarly vocabulary development might have been due to the emphasis 
on decoding and vocabulary of the programmed materials used with about 
half the children in the eariy-gra4e^ The moet consistent patterns of 
improvement in the district were found with students in the McGraw- 
Hill/Sullivan approach. 

District 3. * Evaluation of the District 3 Reading project included 
both judgmental ahd quantifiable observations . These observations 
were determined either by consensus of critical staff (e.g. , reading- 
project staff, district and central office staff) or by way of specified 
achievement or diagnostic tests (e.g., CREAD, PRT)^» 

Generally, the District Reading project became considerably more 
operational and familiar to district staff. The various aspects of the 
program, such as community reading centers, a fledgling parent 
advisory council, a functional clusterization of schciols, and staff- 
development workshops, were more vigorously .operative than was the 
case for the initiaPyear . ^ ^ " 

Test spores from the CAT showed a definite improvement over scores 
observed during the initial year. This improvement in test scores was 
evidenced both ir]i the fact that fewer pupils were scoring in thejDelow- 
leth^percentile category, and in the progressive improvement in the 
average percentile scor^ . . ^ ^* , a 

* . ' • -. ! ♦ 

■J ■ < 

V ■ ' ■ ^ ^ 

District 4. Standardized i-eading-achievement test scores indicated that - 
District. 4 pupils experienced a successful year. Full implementation 
of the reading programs was also indicated, including the application 
bf^the proper matdSrials a,nd personnel, , . 
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To aid inihe implementation of the-prqgram, pHonics-irbastery data wer« 
0 'collected^ Ajialysis and feedback of these data served to assist the district 
management in reconstructing program activities to achieve the objective!^.' 

In -summary, all primary grades met their stated achievement objective 
of 0 . 9 year gaixf from the pre- to the posttest . Fuur of the six secoVi<;iary 
grades- (9-12) met their stated achievement objective of 0.8 year. Grades 7 
and 8 did not achievf^ the objective . These reSultg* clearly dictated that 
an additional thrust was needed at the junior high school level. Almost 
all of the first- and second-grade classes achieved g|-ade-level reading 
cornpetpncy. There was evidence that the decoding program selected as . 
the initial thrust was appropriate to meet' the needs of the population. 

*^ • ■ . 

District 5. ^The 1971-1972 reading program in District 5 "achieved 
^limited but meaningful puccess as measured by standardized tests and 
various monitoring techniques and survey iristruments. 

In yocabulary there :was a decrease in the number of children scoring 
beloW the 16th percentile in all grades (1-8) where standardized tests 
were given, with the exception of Grade 7. J^eading comprehension 
scofes improved as indicated' by a decrease in the number of pupils 
scoring below the 16th percentile in Years 1,2, and 3, iand Grades 5 
and 6( These improvements, while generally small, compared very 
favoEdbly .with previous test results which had shown a progressively 
wor^gnilig distribution of scores . The implication of these results-was 
that District 5 had arrested the slide in achievement levels\.and that 
the impact of the concerted effort in reading was begirimng^to be re- 
flected. / ^ ' 

Surveys teachers and principals indicat'ed a higher level of satis- * 
faction with*tlie Lippincott program than* with BRL, but both p^grams - ' 
were pqrceived by principals as being implemented in at least a satisfactory 
way .. Monitoring and observation by supervisorC^prineipals , and consul- 
tants 'supported fhe finding that both programs werfe gjtenerally being ^ 
properly implemeriteci.- ' ^ 

(^Tomparison of fourtji- grade test scores in schools using pRL at that 
level with fourth-grade scores in schools using Lippincott indicated 
that there was probably no significant difference as a function of the 

' program. .This finding argued for a wider use of Lippincott-, since it 

• was si^ificantly less expensive than BRL . 

./©ata reg^arding the efficacy of the kindergarten-teacher staff-development 
program "were mixed-, raising questions as to the desirability of tjbie 
continuation of this thrust . 



DistMct 6. The Mf 1-1972 District BJReading project'maintained the* 
direction and commitment adopted in the initial year of^ 1970-1971 . Program 
•emphasis and budget priorities were given to students in the early school 
years and tp those pupils achieving at the lowest reading levels in all 
grades. Individual schools identified their own needs and developed 
^nd implemented programs based upon their needs assessment . 

The district objective to reduce the number Ojf pupils below the 16th 
percentile was met in Yea3^ 3 only. In no grade was the district GE. . 
objective met. HoweVer, in both GE score and percentage of pupils 
below the*16t]ti percentile, prbgress-Tor a halt to prior retrogression- 
was xnade over the two-year period . The greatest progaress was made 
in theoareas of district priority—'the lower grades and the lowest- 
achieving pupils in all grades, . ' 

Over thfe district, the best gayis were derived from programs whIfcH 
received the most funding and obtained additional supportive personnel. 

Median reading achievement as measured by informal reading inventories 
increased in all but one grade over the period from December 1971 through 
-May 1972 . During this same period, the percentage of kindergarten pupils 
reading at or abdye the preprimer level increased from 1% to 24%. This 
exceeded the kindergarten objective of 15%. 

District 7'. The District 7 reading plan for the second year was ^sed 
on key elements of the first year's program, Major aspects of the plan 
involved continuation of homogeneous clustering of schools according to 
reading needs, use of decoding materials for targeted schools, staff ; 
development for the improvement of instructional, skills in 'reading, , and 
close monitoring of pupil achievement. 

The proportion of pupils scoring uclow the 16th percentile on the Reading 
subtest of trie ITBS increased. This trend was most dramatic in targeted , 
(i.e., lowest-achieving) schools, but was also evident in the highest- 
achieving cluster. The highest'-achieving cluster showed' also a 
decline in the number of pupils scoring above the 84th percentile. 

District monitoring data indicated that alphabet mastery was achieved hy» 
the great m^ajority of Year 1 and Year 2 pupils. 

Pupils in Basal programs progressed at a median rate of ohe^book level 
per year in Grades 1-8, as indicated by informal reading inventories. 

Targeted pupils working in programmedVreaders covered a median of 
four ^ooks per year in Grades 1-4. Pupils in Grades 3 and 4 were 
not significantly different from Year Z pupils in either rate of achieve- 
ment or level attained . 




l^honics skills continued 'to be a problem area • Standard diagnostic tests 
indicated weakness in phonics skills in Grades 4-9 • The Sight 
and Sound Inventory indicated that one third or more of ^he pupils in 
Grades 2-8 had not attained required picnics skills, ^owel sounds 
were the -biggest problem,^ 

o No data were available to evaluate secondary programs, 

1972-J97'3 District 1. Standardized testing for Grades K-8 was not conducted 

beca^use of the prolonged teacher strike.' The instructional objectives \ 
* based on informal reading inventories given in 06tober 1972 and May 

1973 .were achieved for Grades 2-7, Objectives for Grade '8 were ^ 
. partiMly achieved, * 

• * . . ^ • • .. 

"None of the grades performed better in May 1973 on an informal reading 
inventory than the same grade duririg the previous year. There was a 
^ ' ^ decrease in book level 'for the average pupil in Grades 2 and 4, while 

in the other grades the book levels remained the same as for last yearns ^ 
, classes, ^ . \ i 

On a phonics inventory administered in Grades 1-6/ptipils in all grades 
exhibited serious^eaknesses in the vowel sounds (both short and long) , 
in the vowel/Higraphs and diphthongs in the rhyming words, and in - 
^ " • nonsense syllables . It was recommended that alternative methods of 

teaching ^reading comprehension should emj^loyed with intermediate- 
grade pu^ls who consistently .fail to grasp, phonics skills. 



Grades 9-12 performed more poorly than lasfyear*s^asses and none of 
their objectives were achieved. There was a sigmficant increase in 
the number of students scoring below the 16th percentile on thfe Reading 
subtests of the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, 

* District 2. During the third year of the District 2 reading plan, the 
pattern of improvement noted at the end of Years 1 and 2 was continued^. 
Seven of nine grades improved by reducing the percentage of students 
below the national 16th percentile (according to the Reading subtests 
of the GAT) . All six elementary grades improved on this index. Sev-en 
of nine grades also showed an increase in the proportion of students ^ 
performing above national norms. In the elementary schools, the 
ea!rlier gra'des continued to show greater improvement than Grades 5 ^ 
and 6. Improvement in the junior* high schobl was most consistent in 
the ninth grsfde . 



Implementation continued to be most complete in the elementary schools, 
^Jux^ior high scHoofg improved nt)ticeably, while implementation of senior 
high school programs improved but continued to lag behind the lower 
levels. ' 
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There were six kindergarten programs. The Bank Street !appro&ch, 
which was used with ^children in low-achieving schools and had a low 
cost for materials after th6 initial year, showed results on the standardized 
kindergarten tests sUperior to the other programs ^or the second year 
and was above or near national norms on all three subtests related to 
^reading this year. ^ 

After Grade 3, the students did less well on vocabulary than on compre- 
hension, while in the early-grades vocabulary development exceeded 
comprehension skills, suggesting that vocabulary development received 
tess stress after Grade 3 and that thereafter the poorer students are 
comprehending to the limit of their vocabulary. ^ 

The early vocabulary development may be due to the emphasis on 
• decoding and vocabulary of the programmed materials used with about 
half of the children in the early gradefe. The most qonsistent patterns 
of improvement in the district were found with students in the McGraw- 
Hill /Sullivan app^roach . 

DxBtrici 3, The result^ of a shortened program year are not directly 
comparable to those of a full program year. Although many schools 
had meaningful instructional programs during the various portions of the 
1972-1973 school year^ for at least two months the reading program was 
essentially ^nonoperational as an organized system of special emphasis on' 
reading at the district l^el . » . 

End~of-year samples were taken of achievement testings in Grades 1-11, 
and teacher ratings of mastery on reading cbmpet-encies were collected 
for kindergarten and Year 1 . California Achievement Test data from 
the sample testing showed, on a same-grade cbmparison, that in Grades 
2-5 the median total scpres remained above those of 1971. No consistent 
pattern of gains over the 1972 results could be substiantiated . 

DxBtrict 4. The reading scores for the 1972-1,973 school year indicated 
that* most pupils were able to'^hold their own."' The improvement was 
not spectacular,* but, except for the senior high pupils, there was modest 
iiSiprovemdnt . Modest improvement can |)e significant, when the nature 
of the 1972-1973 school year is considered. 

Implementation of the program is now considered complete, except for 
some secondary pupils . Cxirriculum and rostering adjustments at the 
secondary level ^re more difficult to^chieve than at the elementary level. 

In terips of actual improvement in^ reading achievement, the Fall 1971 
tAT scores indicated that 51.8% of the district's pupils scored at or 
below the 15th percentile. Eight months 4ater, Spring 1972, the 
percentage of pupils scoring at or below the 15th percentile was 
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37,2%, In Spring 1973, the percentage of jpupils scoring inr . 
the s|me percentile categoi'y was 35.5%. Hence, from Pall 1971 
to Spring 1973 there was a total reduction of 16.3 points in the^' 
percentage of pupils scoring b^low the 16th percentile. * ' 



During the same period^, there were increases of 3,7 points in the per-^ 
centage of pupils scoring between the 16th and 49th percentiles and 8.6 
points in the percentage of pupils scoring between the 50th and*84th 
percentiles . : In the highest percentile category, above the 84th/the3re 
was a 3 ."^percentage-point increase, whiph is substantial, when it 
is conaidered that this is the category designated "^iftfed." Currently, 
a total of 1,897 pupils (5.8%) have achieved this distinction. , 

The results of the program's third year clearly indicfite, as they did 
during the program ^s secgpd y6ar, that an additional thrust ib. needed 
at the secondary level. For total program success it is necessary that 
gains achieved in the elementary gtades be sustained and augmented 
at the junior and, especially > the senior 'high school levels. ^ 
. * ^' • ' 

District 5. The disruptive events of the 1972-1973 school year made it 
extremely difficult to assess accurately the dmpai^t of the Distriet 5 
Reading program for that period . Siandardized^fests (given only^in 
Years 1, 2, and 3) produced a somewhat mixed picture of student ' . 
progress in the district. • ' . ^ 

4s measured by the California Achievement Test ,(CAT) , vocabulary 
skills improved markedly in Years 1 and 3. Comprehension akills . 
suffered significantly in^Years 1 and 2, and total reading scoresr ^ 
improved in all three gradesv Generally, ihe gains were more impres'sive " 
than th& losses, but with the loss of eight weeks of instructional time 
It would be most difficult to identify ^variables which might have 
contributed to the obtained results . • « ^ i 

One variable which was studied was the amount of titne spent by ^ 
principals in monitoring the teaching of reading . No significant correla- 
tion between monitoring and pupil a9hievement was obtained, however, 
with the overwhelming approval of the monitoring system by the principals, 
it was decided to continue the monitoring program for at leapt a second — . <3 
and perhaps uninterrupted — year, ' V 

District 6. The 1972-1973 District 6 Reading program expanded in 
emphasis and direction over preceding years. The farly school years 
continued to be a primary area of concentration, but priority was given 
to the intermediate grades and articulation between kindergarten and 
Year 1. • . , \ - ' , 
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r Districtwide guidelines to achieve these project goals were established. 
Individual schools identified! their own specific needs and develope'd t 

appropriate programs within the district ^guidelines . v 

. \ 

Disruptions to the program were experienced twice, during teacher 
strikes. Evaluation, as well as program activity, was affected, The 
citywi'de testing program^cheduled for Spring 1973 was canceled. The 
, midyear collection of data was eliminated . Data from such testing were 
crucial to evaluation of the district objectives for 1972-1973. 

Sample testing with the California readirig'^|est was carried out in 
Year 1 through Grade 11 to provide base da;ta for^valuation of 1973- 
1974 district objectives. * • » 

A start has beeit^o^e in developing the^^^^apability to analyze the 
effect of pupil mobility on individual pupil, progress*. This, in turn, 
will yield a more accurate measure of group progress . 

District 7, This was a janique year. A new Reading Project Manager 
was greeted with two work stoppages, the Reading Team was short one 
Cluster Leader, and the district reading policy-making gro<ip had a . 
complete turnover of leaders. A ne-w j^pil-monitoring form was tried. 
In midyear, one Cluster Leader resigned. Teacher alienation was at 
its peak. Midpoint data were not gathered, and the city wide standardi-zed 
testing program was canceled. • 

f . " - . *^ 
^ On. tests administered within the district, pupils in Grades 1 and 2 
achieved the objectives for alphabet mastery, and pupils' in Grades 1-6 
exceeded their past years* records in each area of phonics skills tested. 
While implementation of the plan was handled best in the elementary schocSls, 
senior high. schools 4pitiated meaningful programs. ''The junior highs and 
%' the upper elementary grades (7-8) continued to improve their reading 

programs . The plannfed staff-developjnent program suffereT^^both in 
spirit and in axtent of implementation because of the unique circumstances 
» of the yeat" . ''No summed program was conducted. 

- 1973-1974 ^ District 1 Comparison of results of Fall 1973 and Spring 1974 testing 
• * ' " indicated an increase of more than 5% in phonics' mastery for all grades 

tested. The single-consionant-in-position phonics element was mastered ^ 
at the rate of 72% in 1973 and 75% in 1974 (a gain of l^ss than the ^ 
<^ . expected 5%) . . 
• ' . a- 

On the Spring 1974 group informal reading inventory, the ihedian 
I pupil, the 2 5th -percentile. pupil, ahjd the 75th-perc6ntile pupil in each ^ 

grade showed a gaii/ of one book level since ti||^d of the preceding , 'J 
. year. 
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District 2, Comparable data. on comprehension were collected in 
Grades 2, 4, 6, 9, and 12. * Of these. Grades 2, 4, and 6 met the 
objective ot having 2% more pupi^ls (than in the preceding y^ar) score 
above the national 50th percentile, while Grades 2 and 12 met the 3% 
objective for impr*oVe*ment above the national 16th percentile. Com- 
pared with 1971 fesUlts, Grades 2, 4, 6, and 9 (all except 12) sho^Xred 
improvement above the national 50th percentiles ^whilejall five grades ' 
(2, 4, 6, 9^^ and 12) showed improvement a€ove the national 16th 
percentile. ' ^ - 



Comparable data on vocabulary were collected in Gravies 1, 2, 4, 6, 9, 
and 12 . Of these, Grades 1 and 12 met the 2% objective for improvement 
above the nationar50th percentile, while Grades 1 and 4 met the 3% 
objective for improvement above the. national 16th percentfie. CQmpared 
with 1971 results, all six grades (1, 2, 4, 6, 9, and 12) showed improve- 
ment above the national 50th percentile, while .five^grades (1, 2, 4, 6, 
and 9) showed improvement above the national 16th percentile. 

Qn Level A of the Sight and SoUnd Inventory, 82% of the third graders 
scored at the mastery level, while on Level B 36% scored al the mastery 
level. * ' 

The average kindergarten pupil in 1974 scored at the national 58th 
percentile (up from the 51st in 1972) ^Letters and Sounds, and at the 
national 34th percentile (up from the 31st) in Aural Comprehension. 

District 3. In ,Year 2 through Grade -6, four of the five grades ' 
improved in vocabulary by reducing the percentage of pupils below 
the national 16th percentile. The reductions from 1972 to 1974 were 
between 5% and 10%. Two of the five grades showed improvement on 
this index on the comprehension subtest. No elementary grade achieved 
the objective of a 25% reduction. . 

In Grades 7-- 12, four of the six grades showed ^improvement in vocabulary 
by reducing the percentage of pupils below the nationai 16th percentile. 
The reductions from 1972 to 1974 were between 2% and 12%. Five of the 
-six gra^s showed improvement in comprehension with' reductions of 
2% to 17%.\. The objective (12% reduction) was met'by one grade in 
vocabular^ and by two graded in comprehension . 

Of the total district'^s third-year pupils, 70% passed the individual 
testing on the Dolcfe Basic Sight-Word Vocabulary. Of th^ Title I, popu- 
lation, 64% passed. 

District 4. Consistent with past performance. District 4 pupils exhibited 
improvement in reading. In terms of the stated objective^most 6f 
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which were considered too ambitious for the project's fourth year, 
" ^ . only the one for Grades 1-5 was met, and that only partially- Although 

the stated objective for Grades 6-9 wad not mei, these grades made 
observable gains. In fact, their trend toward less and less annual 
gain in achievement in the upper grades was broken this year for the 
first time . 

Grade 1 es^eeded the national distribution (3% below the 16th percentile 
and 24% al^ve the 85th percentile) . Grades 3 and 4 approached the 
national distribution but were not close enough to say that they "approxi- 
mated" it. Grade 5 deviated more widely than the other grades, 

>'->♦'■ , 
; ' DisXrict 5. Kindergarten igupils achieved a mean percentile rank of 54 

on Stanford Early School Achievement Test subtests; the distribution 

\ of test scores approximated the national distribution . 

First-grade pupils reached the 53rd percentile on the California v 
Achievement Test Vocabulary subtest. Their scores approximated 
the national distribution. The percentage of second-grade pupils y 
# falling below the 16th percentile on California total Reading scores 
1. was reduced from 28% to 22% but did not meet the objective of 20%'. 

' • ^ Only 33% of the population scored at or above the 50th percentile. Only 

32% of third-grade pupils were below the 16th percentile on total Reading, 
and 27% of the pupils were at or above the 50th percentile . Thirty-four 
percent of the fourth-grade pupils were at the 16th percentile or lower; \ 
21% of the pupils (not the expected 25%) were at or above the 50th 
percentile . Forty-six percent of the fifth-grade pupils scored at the 
16th percentile or lowers' 17% scored^ at the 50th percentile or above. 
Forty-three percent of the sixth-grade pupils scored at the 16th 
percentile or lower; 14% scored at the 50th percentile or above. 

Districts. The average California reading scorers equivalent national 
percentile increased five or mdre points in all grades except Gr;ade 4. 
The incresfse'for G^de 4 was one percentile point. 

The percentage of pupils below the 16th percentile decreased by more 
, than five percentage points in all grades except Grade 4. For this group^ 

the percentage decreased by two points. 

District 7. One o^ the project^s five objectives was found not to have 
beien attained. In Grade 2, 90% of the pupils were to have attained 
/ alphabet mastery; only 54% did so. 

Anotfiier objective concerned comparison of standardized test perfbr- 
lAances. Because the test battery was changed, evaliiatipn regarding 
that objective was impossible at this time. An equating study, cur- 
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rently irf progress, should yi^ld informatioh which can be used in 
future comparisons . 

* <st • O » ^ ^ 

f 

Overall ^he impact of the District 7 Reading project was most^pro- 
nounced in the lower grades . 

1974-1975 (Preliminary findings) District J . The major strategy for improvement 
of reading achievement is providing direct servicesHo the classroom 
teacher through a variety of suppOKtive personnel. The Reading » 
Manager initiates and directs the reading pYogram. Reading Super- 
visors coordinate Reading Collaborators, who provide direct support 
to classroom teachers. Grade Reading Teachers span both elementary 
and secondary programs, providing direct services to the classroom 
teacher by wording with small groups of pypils who exhibiled need 
for additional instruction.' Reading Aide Coordinators train and super- 
vise Classroom Reading Aides , who assist the classroom teachers. - 

Materials for the program include Basal Reading, Language Arts] 
and some programmed materials. The program is designed to be 
flexible, so that the needs of each school, as well as individual pupils, 
are served. Flexibility also facilitates prdg^am modification when 
necessary. ^ . / 

r 

In direct interviews with the Reading Manager and the Supervisors , 
it was reported that no major chants have occurred in the operation 
of the program . ^ 



(Preliminary findings) District 2 . The District 2 Reading program is 
being implemented in accordance with the district reading plan. Schools 
have reported receiving ordered materials on schedule. Informal tests 
were administered to Grades 1-10 in the fall, and several new reading 
assessment instruments are being developed by the District Reading 
Team. 
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Throughout the district, reading staff development has decreased. 
Because of teacher preparation time in elementary schools, the monthly 
half-W^y dismissctis for staff (development have been dropped, and the 
seven staff- development sessions for kindergarten teachers also have 
been curtailed. However, ^ staff- development program still exists, y 
and some schools' staff-development sessions are held during one of 
the two monthly faculty meetings. On the elementary level, workshops 
for reading aides have been conducted by the Language Arts Supervisor ' 
and the MpGraw-Hill/Sullivan consultant. One junior high school 
instituted for the first time an in-Service training pPogrdrryfor teachers 
of Sullivan Adult programmed reading classes. J 
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In March 197S; five schools began usingfa FollC(W Through model 
in kindergarten. Three use Bank Str^ approach and materials, 
one uses Behavioral 'Analysis approach with Bank Street materials, 
and one uses Behavioral Analysis approach and material^. In 
kindergarten classes, there is d trend toward dropping the more 
structured programs in favor of more successful broad-based 
approaches (e.g. , ^Bank Street) , . 

♦ 

Some schools have added programmed reading classes in Grade 
^ 6 for lower-performing students, wfiile other schools are phasing 
out programmed classes in favox* ^f a comprehensive pasal approach. 
One elementary school had no reading teadher until midyear. 
On the secondary level, more accurate placement for reading students 
was achieved. In May 1974, junior high^chools were provided 
with California Achievement Test results for incoming seventh- 
and eighth-grade students,' so they could be rostered properly. 

In October and November , approximately^ 300 tenth graders at 
William Penn High School were administered a mofihine-scorable 
group reading inventory, and on the basis of those results, students 
were rerostered for reading classes. A Reading Skills Center 
has been set up at Vaux Junior High and children were rostered 
to the center since February 1975. ' ^ 

(Preliminary findings) District 3 . In October, all schools were 
visited by the Project Manager and the District Reading Team to\ 
determine if reading materials had been received and if each scfio^ 
was able to implement the program. A second visit, in January 
or February, reviewed tfie progress of each school and initiated 
planning for 1975-1976. During the winter visits, iUe^s foun^ " ^ 
that the dissemination of school riding plans to^st0f members ' ' ( 
was not optimal. ' $ 

Due to contractual obligations to provide preparation time for 
elementary teachers, less kindergarten class time is spent on 
reading instruction while more time is spent on special sx^bjects 
like art and music. Also, the Jcindergarten supervisor can no 
longer hold districtwide staf^-development 'meetings for kindergarten 
teachers. 

■i ■ - 

In schools participating in the Benchmark project, a midyear 

reorganization of Grades 4-6 was needeql, and' in some cases JifQ 

correctiofial reading program was dropped. In schools with Checkpoint 

classes, the intervention program (for lower-achieving pupils 

at the second-year level) ItskS been altered or discontinued due > 

to duplication of mdteriols..^^ f ^ ^ 
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At the secondary level, junior high school reading teachers have 
been assigned to half a teaching roster, allowing l^ss time for j 
organizing the reading program. Two of the three full-time teachers 
of reading at one junior high school havejeft the school so far 
this year, making it more difficult to continue an articulated program 
within the school. . 

" ■ ' ' ' ^ 

(Preliminary findings) District 4 . The main District 4 Reading 
program strategy is a hiefarchix^al progression of skills development, 
supplemented^througfi the teaching of comprehension skills. 
As mastery of 'decoding skills is achieved, -greater emphasis is 
placed on reading comprehension. Four elementary schools employ 
other instructional strategies: two use the Basal approach, one 
uses the Lippincott^Linguistics approach, and one uses a multi- 
^ ' level approach supplemented with the decoding materials. 

Pupils in a decoding program have consistently shown imprioverfient 
in reading over the past four yed^s: The t^o schools- using the ^ 
^asal approach yi^ere the higheTst-achieving schools before the 
inception of extent reading programs; they continue to show 
high reading achievemet^. The one school using the Linguistics 
approach has not sh6yi;n as much progres§as the hthers; there 
is evidence thai the programrmay not tiavebeen properly implemented 

^ Moniioring'of the school reading progfam is being managed by 
the principals. Currently, 18 of the district's 28 elementary schools 
have new principals and/or new reading teachers f Staff development 
is now underway to familiarize the new personnel with the district 
program. 

The program has been implemented as initially proposed, and 
progress in reading achievement is mhving closer ^o the norming 
distribution. Teachers are now knowledgeable and sufficiently 
skilled to teach reading in a fashion that assures pupil achievement. 
The year-to-year achievement-test scores show that District 4 
pupils are making substantial iri^r^ements in reading. Reading 
measures, such as the CAT and phonics inventories, indicate ^ 
continuous improvement at all grade levels except senior high * 
school, which continues to Iqg behind the etementary and junior 
high schools. / 

(Prmiminary findings) District 5 : THe eyaluiS^on team has beerT 
gathering information about District 5 project implementc^ion, 
pupil placement, anfl^staff development. 
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From a survey of classroom teachers, potential staff-development 
skill areas were identified. District reading teachers receive 
one day per month of staff development, directed by the District 
5 Reading Team, Because of teacher preparation time in elementary 
schools, staff-development sessions ai^e ho longer a district-mandated 
function* However, some schools are continuing reading staff 
development during monthly faculty meetings, 

.Pupil placement itself wa^ achieved by informal testing using , 
publishers' materials. Most of the elementary schools in District 
5 are now using Lippincott materials; no problems in shipments 
were encountered . 

On the secondary level,, att^mpts^were made to improve articulation 
,bet\^ie^n feeder eleimentary schools and junior high schools. 
Rostering for reading was facilitated by' the District Reading Team 
and reading tedchers/ For example, Wanamaker Junior High School 
reading teachers compiled information folders on each'of their 
incoming seventh graders with the aid of feeder elementary schools* 
reading teachers. Included in these folders were recent GAT 
and'IRPscores. In January, when Wanamaker added a Rejxding 
Laboratory, participating students were chosen on the pasis of 
the information in their folders . 

(Preliminary findings) Distri(^ 6 , All of the district monitoring 
fj^rocedures adopted for the project have been implemei[ited on 
schedule. iCeading personnel in each school assessed theMegree 
to which planned activities were being implemented. Both school 
visits by the District Reading Team and activity implementation 
checklists indicated (hat the major components of the program 
were fully operational in each school. In some schools, minor 
components suffered delays or were not yet operational. Reading 
supervisors are overseeing the resolution of these discrepancies. 

Standardized reading-achievement test data from May 1974 have 
been collected as designated. Midyear test results will^be used 
instead of end-of-year data to assess the attainment of two projeqt 
objectives. Data-collection dates were changed due to rescheduling^ 
of t^ji^itywide testing program from May to Februqry. 

Criterion-referenced tests were not availahle in September 1974 
for use in measuring pupil competency levels. Ih lieu of criterion- 
referenced tests, group reading inventories were administered ^ 
in September "as pretests. Posttest data will be collected in June. 
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(Preliminary findings) District 7 . The District 7 Readthg Team 
\donsists of one Reading Manager, one Language Arts ConsultartC 
V and three Clustefi Leaders. Cluster Leaders^are assigned to groups 
of schools ^ which were clustered in accordance with students' ^ ^' 
reading performance on standojrdized tests. Charged^with the ^ 
responsibility of implementing the reading plan, Cius^ter Leaders 
\ \ work with individual school administrators, readin^gheachers^ 

' , and the Reading Manager. A-reassigned Cluster Leader's position 
^ has been vacant since the school year's beginning, and as a result, 

time allocations of the remaining persdrinel were adjusted in order 
to service all schools. ' , 

« , The Lahgudge Arts Collaborator provides service to iill schools 

- . and offers additional support tQ the Cluster Leaders. Ttie Reading 
y Manager visits each school and discusses its progress with the 
principal. ^ A proQraIn in which a Reading^ Consultant offers service 
• directly to classroomjteachers was initiated this ypar. Twelve 
teachers volunteered for this prqgram, and the consultant visits 
each one biweekly t helping to teach of lesson Qr\d discussjng the 
classroom situation with the teacher. If the programUs considered * 
to be effective, expansion will occur. 

, At the beginning of the school year, classroom teachers administered 
a phonics inventory and an IRI to theirMasses. In Grades 1 and 
2, the Alphabet Mastery Test was used. The phonics inventory 
was machine scored] and school summaHes were prepared and ^ < 

• ' distributed. District summaries are currently being prepared. 

Staff-development Sessions were conducted for the reading teachers 
at their monthly meetings . An Assistant Director of English Education 

* provided ^taff- development activities in early diagnosis and prevention , 
; of reading difficulties. This is an ongoing program, with biweekly 

sessions held with teachers from another district. Eight reading 
teachers are participating'. ' » - 

One District 7 school added a Television-Language Arts program. 
Televised commercial broadcasts, with qdvertisements deleted, 
^ are lised as teaching aids. Scripts of the shoiA;s are provided, 
and teachers prepare pre- and post-lesson materials. 

• PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS . ^ 

District 1: ' Barry, Bartram, Belmont, Bryant, Catto, Comegys, Daroff, Drew, 

^ Dunlap, Hamilton, Harrington, Holmes, Huey, Lea, Locke, Longstreth, 
l/IcMichael, Mitchell,' Morton, Powel, Read, Rhoads, Sayre, Shaw, 
Sulzberger, Tilden, University City, Walnut Center, Washington, 
West Philadelphia, Wilson, Wolf 
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District 2: Alcorn^ Arthur, Audeniied, Bache, Barratt, Benson, Bregy, Carver ,^ 
Childs, Darrah, Douglass, Franklin, Gideon, Kane, Kelley, Landreth, 
Martin, McDaniel, Meade, Morris, T^eirce, Penn,1Po^, Reynolds, 
jSartain, Smith, Stanton, Vare, Vaux, Waring, Wayne i 
District 3: Bartlett, Bok, Boone, Furness, Hawthorne, Jackson, Jefferson, 

. Kearny, Key, Kirkbride, I\^eredith, Nebinger, South Philadelphia, | 
Southwark, Spring Garden, Stevens, Stoddart-Fleisher^Ji^are, 
Washington, Wisher ^ 
District 4: Blaine, Blankenburg, Cleveland, Dick, Dobbins, Duckrey, FitzSimons, 
Gillespiei Gratz, Hanna, Heston, Ifill, Kenderton, Lehigh, Leidy, . 
Miller, Peirce, Pratt- Arnold, Rhodes, Shoemaker, Stanton, Stokley, 
Strawberry Mansion, Walton, Whittier, Wright 
District 5: Brown, Carroll, Clyiner, Douglas, Dunbar, Edison, Elver son. Fair hill, 
' Ferguson-, Hackett, Harrison, Hartranft, Hunter, Jones, Kensington, 
^Ludlow, McKinley, Miller, Moffet, Muhr, Petin Treaty, Potter-Thomas, 
Sheppard, Stetson, Thomas, Wanamaker, Welsh-; Willard-Powers 
District 6: Dobson, East Falls-Fitler, Emlen, Fulton, Kelly, LingelbaMi, Logan, 

Mifflin, Pastorius, Petnnell, Pickett, Roosevelt, Steel, Widelier, Wister 
District 7: Bethune, Intensive Learning Center; Pennsylvania Advancement, 
Smedley , ^tearne , Taylor 4^ 




IMPROVEMENT OF READING SKILLS "A" AND "B" 
•(A Component- of-the COMPREHENSIVE READING PROJECT) 

ADMINIi^TRATOR: Marjbrie Farmer * . 
HEADQUARTERS: Room 322 . 21st Street and Parkway \j \ 
TELEPHONE: . 448-3445 

PBRSCODE:' 511-02-666 and 511-02-868B ■ , 

■ OPERATING YEARS: 1966-1975 

GRADES SERVED: . 4-6 ^ , " > 

NO. OF PUPILS: 3^.200 ' 
NO. OF SCHOOLS: 27 . ^ » 

NQ; of EMPLOYEES: Professional 21, ParaprofessioneL2i-, Clerical 1 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regxilar $385 .000'. Stumner Noi^ei, '];otal'$385,000 
EVALUATION TEAM: Arnold Esceurt • ' 



' ^ PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

("A") At Reading Skills Centers, xinderacshieving readers work on individually 
prescribed programs utilizing multilevel, multimedia, and multisensory me^terials, ; 
Each child works on his specific skill needs, pinpointed through diagnostic testing, 
and also has oppcrfeonily for language enrichment as well as reading motivatioir' 
through a literature projgram in which he' has self-selection options , Those children 
needing the most help come to the center most frequently, three or four times a week 
others may^come once or twice a week , • ! ^ 

("B") Shared-time reading teachers work with small groups of underachieving 
children in a'small-group and individiialized reading program using multilevel ma- 
terials , They work hjsdf time in a public school and half time in a parochial school , 
They take into their groups the pdorest readers in the fourth, fifth, and sixth (some: 
times also seventh) grades of the schools in which they ser\^ , 

# 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES . - 

Comparisons of growth in fading comprehension, word-attack skiUs, phonics ^ 
(Betel's Phonics Mastery T^^st) , and a structured observation system. 

KEY /FINDINGS ; • , 

1966-1967 Meaningful but not statistically jsignijficant gain in reading and general 
academic performance . . ^ 
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1967- 1968 Students in the project.did not gain as much in reading performance as 

did those not involved in the program. However, the in-service pom- 
ponent of the project was well received by the participating teachers. 

1968- 1969 The diagnostic and prescriptive program of the Reading Skills Centers 

(RSC) sigpificantly improved the"reading comprehension, word-attack 
, skill, and phonics performance of the pupils. 

1969- 1970 The 1970 evaluation indicated that RSC children exceeded tfiie control 

groups in phonic skills and reading comprehension as measured by 
the Botel Test and IRI, respectively . Teacher absence in two of the 
^ centers may have depressed student gains on the Iowa tests. Trend 

analysis favored those pupils who had been in the project since its 
beginning. 

1970- 1971 Longitudinal analysis of the data shoved that the downward trend of 

Vocabulary scores (of pupils with the greatest need in relation to the 
national pupil norms) was reversed after two years in the project, and 
the downward trend of their Reading Comprehension scores was re- 
• versed after one year, in the project. \ 

1971- 1972' ("A") Through monitoring and an examination of the IRI scores of 

pupils in the centers, it was found that the project was improving ^ 
pupils' reading. skills . Although more pupils with very low reading 
scores attended the centers than was originally planned, their readipg 
scores increased over the year. The RSC teachers had ipade important 
contributions through staff-development wbrk in the schools and in the 
district. The RSC model had been adopted by other projects, . 

("B") Reading scores *bf pupils in the project showed that their reading 
levels were cohtinuing to imprcVie . Improvement was uniform for both 
' public and parochial ^school pupils, 

1972- 1973 ("Ap") In order to determine what long-term effects were attained with 

the pupils having the most serious' reading deficiencies, pupil achieve- 
ment over a three-year period was analyzed. The criterion for sati«- 
' . factory improvement was established at the rate of two books per year. 

Of 1,009 Reading Skills Center pupils, 53% gained one book level or less, 
21% gained two book levels, and 25% gained three or more book levels, 
Thii3 distribution tended to confirm previous findings, although^ slightly 
* less favorable than 1971-1972 findings. 

("B") Of 323 shared-time pupilg in the public schools, 60% gained one 
. book level or less, 25% gained two book levels, ^4 15% gained three or 
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more book levels. Of the 238. nonpublic school pupils in the project, 61 
gained at the rate of one book level or less, 21% gained two book levels, 
and 18% gained three or more book levels. 



\ The amount of gain in reading achievement in terms of word-attack 
, skills, vocabulary, and comprehension skills indicated that both parts 

of the project were producing positive pupil effects'on both short-term 
and long-term bases . * 

1973-1974 Th(B pretest and posttest scores of 1,446 pupils on the IRI were studied 
. in relation to particip^jyjQL in the program for one, two, or three years. 
More than 50% pl^iii^tne pupils gained the skills of two book levels or 
more: first^'year pupils (66%) and third-year pupils (60%) attained 
the«60% objective. More than 75% of all" pupils had gained the skills, 
of one book level of more, but oiily third-year pupils (88%) came close 
to the 90% criterion • 
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Seyenty-^wo percent of 236 pupils gnrolled in the project for three 
years achieved mastery of 80% of the 64 items in the phonics teat, 
indicating the effec^veness of the project in teaching children to 
hear and identify the sounds of consonants, blends, and vowels. 

Almost 25% of each of three groups (first-, second-, and third-year 
p^articipants, respectively^^wfeiie able to gaiii phonics ^mastery, 

} ' ' 

(Preliminary findings) Diagnostic data were collected and recorded 

on the Longitudinal Instrument for^ Student Assessment, Past 

performance and present information show a w^ll-planned cynd 

well-implemented program; the achievement of instructional objectives 

is indicated, g 



/ 



PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



District 1: Belmont, Mitchell, Washington 

District 2: Kelley, Martin, Smith 

District 3: Hawthorne, Key ^ ^ 

District ,4: Blankenburg, Kenderton, Peirce 

District 5: Hartranft, Moffet ' ^ 

District 6: Emlen, Mifflin, Wister ^ . 

District 7: Bethune, Smedley, Taylor 

Nonpublic: Corpus Christi, Most Blessed Sacrament; St, Bridget, St. Edward, 
St. Gregory, St,-Ludwig, St, Rita, St. Stephen > 
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IMPROVEMENT OF READING SKILLS "C" 
(A Component of the COMPREHENSIVE READING PROJECT) 



ADMINISTRATOR: 
HEADQUARTERS: 
TELEPHONE: 
•PBRS CODE: 
OPERATING YEARS: 
G&iDES SERVED: ' 
NO. OF PUPILS: 
tip. OF SCHOOLS: 



Charles McLaughlin 
2§01 W . Allegheny Aveni^ 
^BaVi914 • ' . 

' '511-06-718 ' 

1968-1975 , \ • " 

4-6 ' ' 

r^Tonpublic 1 , 3&0 

pO. OF lEMPLOYEES: 'Professional 34 j Paraprofessional 0, Clerical 0 
/CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $20*1,000, Summer None, Total $201,^000 
'' EVALUATION TEAM: Marion Kaplan, Larry Aniloff* 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION ^ 

IRS seeks to improve reading performance, iii word-attacHi comprehension, and 
reference ^ills. In addition, positive attitudes toward reading are viewed as an •, 
important component . Fourth- , fifth- , and si:fth-grade public and" nonpublic pupils 
yisit reading skills centers one to four times a week . The accent of the (^enterp is 
focii'ded on providing sufficient hardware, software, and individualized instructional 
materials which are designed to meet the specific needs of each pupil. 

* - " ' ' ■ . 

, EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

Compa'risons^of growth in reading comprehension, word-attack skillp, and 
phonics (Boters Phonics Mastery Test) . 

KEY FINDINGS .-: 

1968-1971^' Findings cited in report of Improvement of'^Reading Skills "A" and "B" , 

1971- 1972 Through monitoring and the collection of reading scores, it was deter- 

mined that the project was well implemented and was improving pupils' 
reading levels. The teachers worked well wfm the parochial school 
schedtiles and special needs, and were well received. 

1972- 1973 Nine percent of the 1,176 pupils tested mad6 no gains in book level, and 

25% gained one level. Mastery (two pr more boofc levels gained) was 
achieved by 66% of the pupils.* / ^ ' ^ 

In order to assess specific decoding skills, project staff also administered 
a phonics inventory to all pupils. Analysis of a random sample of 276 
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r 7 ^^P^^®* scores indicated that the ave^rage gain in Grade 3 was 17.8 points, - 

/ Grade 4 15,8 points, Grade 5 12.6^cants, and Grade 6 9. 5 points.^ "All 
/ of these gains were sftatistically significant. ' - 

/ . - ' ■■ ' ' ' - ^ . . . ■ ^ 

1973-1974 Injreading achiev^hient, although only 88% (not the.expected 90%) ^^f 

the pupils ^gained atJeast one book level, 63% (more, than tKe^ expected 

60%)^ gained at. least two book levels in a year's time . The criterion ^ 

> for 'phonics mastey^^ 20-p:Qint gain in the percentage; of pupils. 
atts^Jifctig itta^^^^ was exc4(lcied by a margin .of 22 percentage points. 

1^74r^i97S (Pi^eliminaryfindingjs) '}Xhe Reading "C" project is operational 
in all of its locations Pi^oject teachers are attempting td achieve 
the objectives by grqupihg pupils according to reading needs ^ 
and by providing additional remedial instruction far those Wfid 
^ need sp^ial help, Becaihe this year*s pretest scores and operational 
» procedures are similar to those of previous years, it appears . 
thiit the project will again b^^^successful. ■ 

PARTICIBATING SCHOOES 

Nonpublic: Archbishop Ryan, Cathedral, Most Blessed Sacrament,^ Most Precious 
felood. Our Lady of Holy Souls, Our Lady of Mercy, Our Lady -of 
Rosary, Our Lady of Victory, Our Mother of Sorrows, Sacred Peart, 
St. ^gatha, St. Anne, St. Anthony.:,^. Bona venture, St. Boniface, 
St." Carthage, St. Edward, St. Elizabeth, St. Francis.de Sstfes,^ / 
St. Francis Xavier, St. Gabriel, St. Madeline Sophie, St. Malachy, 
St.^ary Eternal, St. Michael, St. Paul, St. Peter Apostle, St. Petei: 
Claver', St. Philip Neri, St. Rose of Lima, St. Veronica, St .i Vincent 
de Paul, Transfiguration, Visitation 



n INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION CENTER 
(A Compdnent of the COMPREHENSIVE READING 'PROJECT) 

— ^ ^ \ ■ ■ :m \ ' ' 

ADMINISTRATOR: Charles McLaughlin . 

HEADQUARTERS: 2901 W. Allegheny Avenue 

TELEPHONE: • BA 5-1914 

PBRS CODE: 511-06-733 * 

OPERATING YEARS: 1968-1975 

GRADES SERVED: 1-8 . ' , • ^ 

NO. OF PUPILS: 200 , ^ 

''no. of SCHOOLS: 1 • ^ 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 1, Par^professional 6, Clerical 0 

CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $J4, 000, Summer None, Total $74,^000 

EVALUATION TEAM: JVilliam Loue • -I / 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

Project activities provide a compensatory progran^for the children in the school 
which centers around the diagyiosis and remediation of individual weaknesses in 
language arts anc^ mathematics and in which a year's growth in each s^rei is the • 
objective for eaclf of the 'children enrolled . ' . | . 

Instructional materials and multimedia equipment available in each classroom 
provide appropriate learning experiences for pupils according to their actual 
instructional levels . Additional supportive services to meet demonstrated needs 
include a full-time reading teacher, parent aides, an extend ve tutoring program 
involving college students and upper-level lEC pupils,* and certain other Title I 
projects* u - 

>\ 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES , 

Observational Checklist, Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, .California^Achievement 
Tests , .and Pupil Opinionnaire . ' ^ 



KEY FINDINGS . , 

1968-1970 Evaluation conducted internally by the coordinator of nonpublic school 
projects revealed that the enabling Objectives were attained. Formative 
evaluation indicated that staff was hired and in-service programs were 
conducted. " . . 



"f9'?Q-1971 Increasing individualization of instructional practices was evidenced 
.by changes in class structure and teaching form inlEC classrooms. « 
Th^individualization practices were observed in two half-year periods . 



Increased individualization occurred during the second half-year fal- 
lowing the analysis of thfe midyear tests . ' ^ 

Significant gains on^the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills during the October- 
to-February period were observed . The gains made by the pupils may 
9 . ^ be attributed to their heterogeneous socioeconomic background, re- 
gression effects, the Hawthorne Wfect, and/or the operationaF character- 
istics of the project. 

1971- 1972 The project wals monitored and pupils were tested three times with the 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. Observations revealed that individualization 
of instruction was maintained in multiple -group settings, in spite of a 
36% increase in pupil pppulation, a. corresponding overuse of instruc- 
tional hardware, scheduling difficulties, and an almost total staff , ; 
turnover. Ne^ extracurricular programs were introduced, and \ 
Grades 5-^8 were reorganized to* maximize the use of different formfe 
of individualized instruction. Test results showed that the classes^^ 
made gains paralleling niatiorial norms., 

1972- 197^ A longitudinal study of lEC-students' ITBS Reading subtest results for 

1970rl97l, 1971-1972, and 1972-1973 revealed that the average lEC 
student .during that three-year period had improved in grade-equivalent 
scare from year to year, and had maintained his/her rql^ative standing 
with respect to national norms . (The latter required a gain of approxi- 
^ mately seven months in GE score during egch school year.) 

Students i*n lEC made educationally significant gains in the acquisition 
of basic academic skills during the 1972-1973 school year . Moreover, 
✓ the rates of gairx for many of the student^sjfl/i^re substantially greater than 

the rates made by the norming population (comparable n^ftional sample 
of children) , 

1973- 1974 On the ITBS Vocabulary subtest, gains in average score from June 1973 

until March 1974 wer^ sufficient to improve the national percentile rank 
for the pupils in Grades 4, 5, a^hd 8. However, on the Reading subtest 
the corresponding national percentile rank did not improve in any grade. 

On the Arithitietic Concepts subtest, gains in average score from 
June 1973 until March 1974 were sufficient to improve the national 
percentile rank for pupils in Grades 4 and 5. The corresponding gains 
in average score on the Arithmetic Problems subtest were sufficient 
to improve the national percentile rank only for pupils in Grade 5. 

•* 

1974- 1975 . (Prelimimry findings) It appears t%t the lEC's objective of individualizing 

instruction in the basic acadepii^ skill areas (matheynatics and 
language arts) will be attained. Moreover, observations thus 
far support the probable attainment of the projecVs other objectives, - 
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i . ■ ' ° PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 

4 

Nonpublic: St, Mary Injterparochial 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTERS 
(A Component of the COMPREHENSIVE READING PROJECT)' 



ADMINISTRATOR: ° Joan Myers . 
HEADQUARTERS: ^ Ro^m 301, 21.st fetreet and Parkwa^, 
TELEPHONE: ' ' 448-3351 . * 
PBRS CODE: 511-02-503 , * 

OPERATING YEARS: 1966-1975 

GRADES SERVED: - K-12 • . ^ 

NO. OF..PUPILS: 100.000 - » ' 

NO. OF SCHOOLS: 67 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 2. Paraprofessional 96. Clerical 3 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $860,000, Summer $5,000, Total $865. 000 . 
EVALUATION TEAM: Louis Scheiner, Fleta Waters 



^PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

% * ' . > ■ ' 

Instructional Materials Centers (IMCs) in Title I schools are maintained and ' 
operated by library instructional materials assistants (LIMAs) with the assistance 
of district library supervisors and the central library >office personnel , As 
depositories of information, IMCs have long been revered as potential tools in the 
learning process and are therefore important in the "School District's comprehensive 
reading program. The LIMAs support the reading program by maintaining ^nd 
distributing a collection of sel^P^ed.and attractive reading materials, shrelving, 
repairing, and displaying reading materials through bulletin boards and^^^igcial 
exhibits in classrooms, halls, and the library/IMC. They also maintain and distri- 
bute a special collection of Spanish materials and books in bilingual schools, and 
maintain specialized materials in Special Education schools . ^ 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

I Systematic monitoring structured around a formalized Observational Checklist, 

r 

KEY FINDINGS / 

» 

1966-1967 Construction of IMCs and/or ipodification of existing facilities underway, 

^ cated that books, hardware, and software were being in- 

stalled and i^ed, and that principals felt in-service programs were ^ 
^ needed to assist teachers in making better use of the facility. 

1968-^969 The construction ^tage v^as Completed. Both principals and teachers 
felt that the IMCs were needed ^d suggested methods by which the 
facility could be of maximum benefit to pupils and teachers, 

(X ' ' . . 
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1969- 1970 IMCs were found to be understaffeVgmd (Experiencing difficmi^feifr x 
^ providing services to teachers and^upil^. Card catalogs were accu- ^ 

rate in 86% of the buildings visiteff. The library assistant was generally 
available to make instructional materials for the teacher . Student per- 
formance tended to remain spotty. In gerusral, the development 6;r 
utilization of IMCs* was limited to updating and maintenance functions. - . 

•» 

1970- 1971 Findings mirrored the evaluations' done in 1968-1969 and 1969-1970. 

Shortage of professional staff (e.g,, only 442 of the observed IMCs 
had full-time librarians) fostered^a reduction of services (e.g., 
library staff was observed^helping faculty only 30% of the time) . 

(Although suggested in the N 968 evaluation, parental/community vol- 
unteers were not yet used as a widespread technique for expanding 
IMC services. 



1971- 1972 In ^^observations made during the school year, facilities were found 

^ to be^ttractive and well equipped (93%) with regularly appointed staff 
and/teachers providing necessary services (85%) . Appropriate nonprint 
mafterials in a wide range were available (64%) arid displays of interest 
^ to students and teachers, were observed (86%) . Community volunteers 
' ' were rarely observed (17%).' formal instruction dn the IMC wad* ob- 

served 14% of the time. 

V 

1972- 1973 During 15^ visits to IMCs, 80% of the centers visited were found to be 

well furnished and equipped. The hardware was available so that 
software could be utilized in 93% of the c f^nters. Tl^ere was a wifit^ 
ran^e of printed and nonprinted materials available for usf^ ^ - * li-rs 
and pupils. Parents and compaunity volunteers wrr^ n wt p; 
general, except in one center. During instructior; wh , . :\ 
the regular classroom teachers were present 80 a of tK * :f 



197^^-1974 Findings closely paralleled those of previous years.' The materials 
^ and aides in the IMCs provided r:esourueti to pupils and staff. It was 
apparent that if the services of library aides were reduced , many 
* facilities would be unable to function adequately, if at ^11, 

This project was implemented as planned. Library aides performed 
the services required of them according to the established guidelines, 
providing teachers and pupils with materials and resources supporting ' 
the Comprehensive Reading project. , * 

1974-1975 (Preliminary findings) The isxpanded project was first fully implemented 
with the hiring of library asmstants completed in January ^1975, 
There^re, progress toward attainment of its objectives cannot ^ 
be assessed at midyear, / , 

- ■ -'.ss . - ■ • 
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The project director provided an intensive three-day staff-development 
program in December and January for the newly-hired LAs, The seven 
district library supervisors are providing continuous on-site training 
^ for all the trainees, ^ . 



PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS- 



District 1: Belmont, Bryant, Hamilton, Harrington, 

Lea, Locke, Longstreth, Mitchell, Morton so Hhoads 

District 2: Br'egy, Childa, Kane, "Meade,- Morris, Waring V 

District 3: Bartlett, Bok,^Furness, Jackgon, Jefferson, Kgarny, Key, KirkbHde,. 

Nebinger, South Philadelphia, Southwark;' Spring Garden, Stevens, 
Stoddart-Fleisher, Vare, Wister • * 

district 4: Cleveland, Dick, Duckrey, Hanna, Heston, Miller, Peirce, Stanton, 
Walton, Wright • o • . 

District 5: Carroll, Douglas, Elverson, Fairhill, Ferguson, Hartranft, Hunter, 

Ludlow, McKinley, Miller, Moffet, Potter-Thomas, Sheppard, Thomas, 
. \Welsh ^ ^ , . 

District 8: Fulton, Hill, Kelly, Pennell ' ^ • 

District 7: -Bethune, McClure, Taylor 

DistHct 8: Jacobs, Shalicross, Torresdale * 
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KINDERGARTEN AIDES 
(A Component of the COMPREHENSIVE 'READING PROJECT) 




ADMINISTRATOR:. Frances Becker • , . . 

HEADQUaWeRS: Room 3-14,°" 21st Street and Parkway - ' 
TELEPHONE: " 448-3563 

PBRS CODE: ^ 511-01-506 

OPERATING YEARS: 1967-1975 (Originally called Kindergarten Aides and 

Supervisors)- * ■ 

GRADES SERVED: PK-K 
NO. OF PUPILS: 6.034 • 
•NO. OF SCHOOLS: 97 " 

NO. OF EMPLOYES: Professional 0. Pgjsprofessional 138. Clerical 0 
CURRENT BUDGET: Re^laf $885. 000, 'Rummer None, Total $885,000 
EVALUATION TEAM: Louis Scheiner. John Ready. Fleta Waters 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

Well planned activities are provided %o help the children develop a greater degree 
of reading and number readiness because more children receive individual attention 
from two interested adults daily in the expanded program . ^ 

Small-'group and individual activities are made available for the children to 
discover, experiment, ask questions, think, and solve .problems . These activities 
demand many different materials and instructional aids which must*be mad6 avail- • 
able for children to work individually or in groups. This method also requires adults 
in the group to stimulate,- encourage, and be available when children request direction.^ 

» 

The assistance of the aide makes possible a greater variety of activities and an ^ 
increased participation in community excursions so that children are able to develop 
an increased awareness of the world around them, a social awareness through inter- 
action and involvement, and an inquiring mind. j 

/ 

^ The kindergarten supervisors, through workshops, seminars, child-development 
conferences, and in^^ividual teacher observations and evaluations, develop with the J 
teachers the types of organizatiomxrhich encourage greater involvement on the part of 
the children, parents, and teachers. 

* " , <r * . 

EVALUATION techniques' 
* . 

Surveys, questionnaires, and descriptive techniques 4:o assess act4vities of aides 
and services given by the supervisors. 
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KEY FINDINGS 



1967-1968 



1968-1969 



>1. 

1969-1970 




1971-1972 



l'972-1973 



1973-1974 



No significant differei(lces were noted between the readiness scores of 
pupils with and without^J^S . Pupils with aides received more individual 
attention from the teacher than those without aides, 

r , 

No significant differences were noted between the >f eadiness-test scores ' 
(first grade) of pupils>with and without KAS . It was observed lhat the 
full-time and fene-third-time aides C^AS) were more effective than half- 
time aides. The pattern of KAS time in the classroom. did not systemat- 
ically affect teacher behayior . Supervisors were Highly rated . ^ 

Staff-developmient sessions held by the supervis^ors were found useful 
ill suggesting methods which were then incorporated into classroom 
practices. The data from the Observational Checkjjlst corroborated the 
1968-1969 findings that the kindergarten supervisop/was perceived as 
usefj;Ll by classroom teachers . ' • 

The presence of the kindergarten aide^ reduced the number of rioninstruc- 
^ionaj t^sks the tea'cher was performing. Teacher interviews and class- 
room observations coi^irmed widespread'use of kindergarten aides'' 
.for ta^s which, without th^ aide, would have limited the amount of time 
the teacher would have for teaching . \ - 

'the presence of the Jcindergarten aide increased the amount of individ- 
ualized or small-group instruction time. Teacher interviews and 
classroom, observations indicated that such individualization occurred 
when kindergarten aides were used for instructional tasks, but not 

* when they were used for noninstructional tasks. 

•V 

Classroom monitoring and structured interviews with principals and 
teachers indicated that this aide .program was more self-contained and . 
efficiently operating than other aide program's. This was primarily 
because kindergarten aid^s were assigned to only one grade, with 

minimal problems in deployment or. supervision. ^ » 

. . ( . 

The project seemed effective in producing learning envirohments 
characterized by" smaller ratios of children to adults. Although' aides 

* participated in a varietJNof classroom activities (ranging from house- 
keeping tasks to whole-group instruction) , observati6ns revealed that 
kindergarten aides participated most frequently in instructional tasks . 
Regular teachers reported that the aides were extremely useful in all 
aspects, of the classroom situation. 

The Kindergarten Aides (KA) project was developed to increase 
the ac^ult/pupil ratio, thereby, giving teachers greater opportunities 
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1974-1975 



to individualize instruction and to develop, better teacher^ pupil 
rapport. ' . . 

The project's two stated objectives were attained:' (a) teachers with 
aides were observed devoting more time to individual and smaljl-group 
instruction than non-KA teachers; (b) the aide's presence led to less 
frequent discipline incidents in KA classes than in non-KA ^classes , 
enabling the teacher to conduct her lesson without interruption, and • 
relieved the teacher of housekeeping chorefe and clerical duties that 
were done by non-!^ teachers . 

(Preliminary findings) As the Kindergarten Aides project is presently 
being implemented, all components of its objective are being met. 
School administrators have assigned aides exclusively to kindergarten 
classes. Teacher and aide reports concur 'mth the evaluators^ 
observations that the majority of aide time is spent servicing individuals 
and small groups of children. Thus, the classroom teacher is - 
able to betteh implement an individualized and small-^roup instructional 
program. 
f< ■ 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



District 1: 
District 2: 



District 
District 
Disti^ict 

District 
District 



3: 
4: 
5: 

6: 
7: 



Barrji^, Belmont, Bryant, Comegys, Daroff, Dunlap; Hamilton, Harrington, 
Holmes, Huey, Lea, Locke, Longstreth^, Mitchell, Morton, Powel, Rhoads^ 
Washington, Wilson, Wolf 

Alcorn, Bache, Benson, Bregy, Carver, Childs, Darrah, Douglass-ji 
Gideon, Kelley, Landreth,-McDaniel, Meade', Morrft, Peirce, Poe. 
Reynolds, Sartain, Smith, Wayne , • 

Hawthorne, Jackson, Jefferson, Kearny, Key, Kir kb ride, Meredith, 
Southwark,^ Spring Garden, Var^ , Waaj^ington, Wister . ^ ' 
Blaine, Blankenburg, Cleveland^! Dick, Hanna, Heston, Hill, Kenderton, 
Lehigh, Leidy, Peirce, Stanton, Stdklejr, Walton, Whittier, Wright 
Brown, Clymer, Douglas, Fair hill,. Ferguson, Hackett, Hartranft, 
Hunter, McKinley, Miller, Moffet, Potter-Thomas, Sheppard, Welsh, 
Willard-Po'wers 

^Dobson, East Falls, Emlen, Kelly, Lingelbach, Logan,. Mifflin, Pastorius, 
Pennell, Steel ^ ^ , 

Bethune, Smedley, Stearne, Tay|Dr 
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LANGUAGE ARTS READING CAMPS 
(A Component of the COMPREHENSIVE READING PROJECT) 

ADMINISTRATOR: Marjorie Farmer 
HEADQUARTERS: Room 322, 21st Street and Parkway 
TELpHONE,i__ 448-3445 ' - . • ' 

PBRS CODE: 511-02-66? \ • ' 

OPERATING YEARS: 1368-1975 (Summer 1975 not yet reportable) 
GRADES SERVED: K-12 
NO. OF PUPILS: 1.200 
NO. OF SCHOOLS: 17 Centers f 
NO. OF EMPLOYEES r Professional 13. Paraprofessional 0, Clerical? 0 • 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regv^ar None, Summer $33,000, Total $33 ,000 ° 
EVALUATION TEAM: Joseph Meade - ■ " 

( ' ■ — ^ 

* ' ■ PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

Language Arts Reading Camps use informal day-camp settings and activities 
to extend and supplement children's competencies in language arts. 

Eac'h camp follows an organized schedule of activities focusing on language- 
arts activities such as word games, free reading, book discussions, and cieative 
writing. Children participate individually and in groups. In a camp atmosphere, 
they are encouraged to enjoy using all language skills (oral, aural, and \^ritten) . 

The camps are op^jpectediby settlement houseajs>iipusincr developments, and 
neighborhood groups with the School District of Philadelphia^providing the language- 
arts component. The camp sta^f includes a director, a professional teacher, teeriaged 
co\jnselors, and adult volunteers (parents and community representatives) . The 
teacher conducts separate language-arts activities with the campers and also in- 
structs the counselors in how to incorporate language arts into all camp activities . 

. ' . f 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 
Questionnaires, interviews, observations, pupil ratings, and pupil projects, 

KEY FINDINGS 

1968 "ElVakiation :^'evealed a need for more intensive counselor orientation. 

Workshops designed to fully acquaint staff with LARC goals were 
needed. Inconsistencies in record keeping caused difficulties in 
assessing impact of project on- children. Annual report listed areas 
which required attention in future programs . 



Attitudes toward the language arts did not show significant changes 
during the course of the program . Some camps showed more positive 
attitudes toward language arts than others. Great emphasis was placed 
on staff orientation consistent with prior yearns evaluation. This 
resulted in a better integration of language-arts activities with the 
■ camp experiences. ' ^ 

LARC project was successful in maintaining and increasing the motiva- 
tion and interests of children in developing language-arts skills. 
Thi§ finding was particularly importantJin that children of various 
ethnic groups, ranging from the age of five to early teens, volunteered 
for and attended the program on a regular baste (73%) over a five- 
week period during ^the summer . . • 

The children, as well as the LARC staff, felt that-the 
meaningful and profitable. The elements of the language-arts program 
' Were well integrated into the camp activities; the childjfen success- 
f^y used the materials of the learning situation; and the children 
and LARC staff would like to participate in the program again. - 

Three suggestion^ for procedural changes were offered: recruitment 
procedures for pounselors, extended orientation period, and continu- 
ation of the program during the regular school term . 

The teachers who participated in the summer program fostered positi^j^e 
attitudes in the children with respect to learning language-arts skills . 
Teachers tended to utilize formalized and inform^ language-artfe 
activities theg^had learned during the summer orientation. , ^ 

Most of the teachers in the project^believed that the objectives of LARC 
were achieved. They found that the children showed an increased 
use of their lending libraries, an increarsed eagerness to read books, 
and more active participation in group discussion . Some teachers 
indicated that the children showed improvement in speech patterns, 
pronunciation and recognition of shor^itvowels and consonants , and 
written composition skills. Some teac^^s found also that chilc^ren 
showed improved leadership qualities, increased 'ability to follow 
^ directions , and a tendency to volunteer to do additional work at home . 

On a projec^t- specific checklist, the. LARC staff reported that the 
participants submitted 1,880 articles for the camp newspapers (an 
average of two articles per pupil) during the course of the summer. 
The evaluation team develbped a measure of children's writing ability 
using as an index the number of words and sentences written . The 
measure was administered as pretest and posttest by the LARC teachers 
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to 84 children selected across gra^e levels. The results revealed a 
significant average gain (p<?01) of 36 words (five sentences) used 
per pupil. " . ^* 

PARTICIPATING CENTERS • ' 

East Falls Community CcMDperative Day Camp, 3537 Ainslie Street, 19129 . 

(VI 4-052S) ' 
Germantown Settlement, 324 High Street, 19144 (yi 9-7§88) 
Haddington Homes, 5520 Vine Street, 19139 (SH 7-4464) . 
Harrison Piaza, 1350 N. 10th Street, 19122 -(CE 5-6500) 
Haverford Community Center, 631 N. 39th Street, 19104 (EV 6-3301)t - 
Hawthorne "Dig-a-Book" Day Camp, United Communities, Ridgeway Center, 

^Broad & Christian, 19147 (FU 9-4120) 
Millcreek Housing Development, 751 N. 46th Street, 19139 (EV 2-5234) 
°~Norris Homes, 1915 N. 11th Street, 19122 (684-3982) 
North Central Area YWCA* l5l7 W. Girard Avenue, 19130 (PO 9-4040) 
North Light Boys Club , 175 Green Lane,' ^9127 (IV 3-4800) 
Passyu'nk Homes, 3111 S'. 23rd Street, 19132 (DE 4-3090) 
Philadelphia Housing Scatter Site, 1902 Mt. yernon, Street 1^122 (PO 3-0223) 
Tasker Day Camp, 3m. Morris Street, 19145 (DE 4-3336) ^ 
Westpark Housings Development, Social Service Office, Apartment 305, 4445 

Holden Street, 19104 (EV 7-2430)^ 
Wharton Center and Strawberry Mansion Day Camp', 2137 N/33rd Street, 19121 

- (CE 6-1217) . 1 , 

Wilson Park Homes, 2500 Jackson Street, 19145 (271-7386) „ • 
Wister Neighborhood Council, 48 E . Penn Street, 19144, (VI 9-3104, 4882) 
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OPERATION irtolVIDUAL 
(A Component of the COMPREHENSIVE READING "PROJECT) 



ADMINISTRATOR: Charles McLaughlin 
HEADQUARTERS: 2901 W. Allegheny Avenue 
TELEPHONfif " JBA 5-1914 

PBRSCODE: . 511-0§^502 ^ , 

OPERATING YEARS: 1972-1975 

GRADES SERVED: 9 ' , 

NO. OF PUPILS: Nonpublic 260 • ■ ^ . ^ \ 

NO. OF SCHOOLS: 2 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 3, Paraprofessional 12, Clerical 0 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $55,000, Summer None, Total $55,000 
EVALjUATION TEAM: Marion I^aplan, Carrolyn Iwamoto* 

project' description 

Operation Individual was established to help\underachieving ninth-grade girls 
develop competence in basic skills. Its secondary purpose is to improve the girls » 
attitudes toward school and learning. The project ser>ves^ students at West Philadelphia 
Catholic Girls High School. 

Girls who are in Track 4 classes for English, social studies, and/or mathematics 
- are assigned to a learning c^tir for one half of their class time . tEach Track 4 
class is divided in half, and the two groups spend alternate weeks in the center . ) 
The teacher is involved with only half as many studefits and therefore can give more- 
personal attention to each of the girls . 

In the center, under fh^ direction of aideq, the students work on learning packets 
and other programmed materials. The learniiig materials used by each girl have been . 
assigned by the teacher for that subject. - \, h 

« 

The rationale for the project's procedures is that the smaller classes will increase 
motivation and involvement, while the time spent in the learning center provides each 
girl with the opportunity to overcome deficiencies in basic skills . 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

Observations , interviews , and analysis of student progress in ^Jasic skills . 

KEY, FINDINGS • 

1972-1973 The Iowa Tests of Educational Development (ITED) battWry was completed 
by 135 ninth-grade project students providing both October pretest and 
\ May postte St information. However, because the project did ftot become 
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• . operational until midyear, the test results may be attributed to Tn any 
variables possibly intervening prior to the project's inception. The 
composite test results revealed that 65% of the participating* students 
improved their national percentile rank, 3% maintained the same rank, 
,and 32% effected a loss in rank. The average participating student 
advanced from the national 14th percentile to the^ational l^th percentile ■ 
between the pretest and the posttest . , ^\ ' 

1973- 1974 While the project did not fuUy attain its academic objectives, nearly 

half the students did demonstrate seven months' gain in GE sco37^s 
in a period of seven months on the Total Reading and Reference Skills 
subtests of the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills . On the programmed 
materials provided by the project, in two of the four subject alseas \ 
(social studies and science) approximately three fourths of the students 
* ^ advancedj)ne grade level in one academic year. ■ 

. There were no changes in self-concepts or school-related attitudes 
as measured by a semantic differential survey. 

1974- 1975 (Preliminary findings) Intensive, supervised study in all Operation 

Individual subjects, along with daily reading instruction, should 
' in most cases lead' to increased levels of achievement in reading 
^ . and^tudy skills, \academic competence is a prerequisite for 

a positive attitude tovimrd school, then students should as a result 
of their participation in the pr^j-ect^show improvement in this 
area also. 

... - / 
- PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS ' ' 

Nonpublic: St. Thomas More , West Philadelphia Catholic Girls High , 
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.PARENT SCHOOL AIDES 
(A Component of the COlCiPREHENSIVE READING PROJECT) 



'ADMINI'l^TRATOR:- Charles McLaughlin 
^-^IIEADQUARTERS: 2901 W, Allegheny Avenue a 

TELEPHONE: BA 5-1914 • ^ ^ 

PBRSCODE: 511^06-613 
OPERATINQ YEARS: 1968-1975 
GRADES SERVED: 1-8 

NO, OF PUPILS: r 12,800 ^ . V 

NO. OF SCHOOLS: ' 48 * 
V NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 3, Paraprofessional 253, Clerical 1 
>^ CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $550,000, Suinmer None, Total $550,000 
EVALUATION TEAM: William Loue * 



/ 



^ V PROJECT ^DESCRIPTION 



The project introduces pa^apnrofessional aides into schools to give teaj^hers 
assistance in overcrowded inner-city classrooms. Teachers are able to spend 



B are aoie to 

njore time attending to the individual needs of their pupils . > ^ 



Parents trained and experienced in using individualized reading and mathe- 
matics programs in the primary grades are assigned and>directed by classroom ^< 
teachers in working with small groups or individual children in subject areas 
diagnosed as weak by the classroom teapher . The teacher is able io develop 
a classroom program which incorporates a maximum degree of individualized 
instruction with the result that' the child should succeed at hirf'own level and 
rate of progress . * ' , 



EVALimTION TECHNIQUES 

Questionnaires, checkliats, observations, Sullivan Series riding-progress 
measures. Scholastic Testing Service's Educational Development iSefies, and Major 
Classroom Problems Checklist, 

KEY FINDINGS ^ 

1988-1969 Careful jplanning^and implementation were observed during the forma- 
tive, stages. Pupil progress was made in reading and language skills, 
^ The project also influenced parent interest in school problems. 

1969-1970 Internal evaluation conducted by Nonpublio^chool Project Coordinator, 
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1970- 1971 Principals' ratirigs of aides revealed that aides were performing their 

tasks well and were of great benefit to their instructional program , 

1971- 1972 A survey of 45 principals revealed that aides were performing basic 

administratiX^e/clerical tasks and low-level instructional activities — 
all of which extended the instructional services of the classroom 
teachers. Greater in-service training was suggested to increase the 
\ proficiency of th^ aide with respect to mastery of higher-level instruc- 
tional skills. Clo;5er coordination with the in-service component of 
the Multimedia project was foupd desirable in attaining the required 
level of mastery . • , 

1972- 1973' Interviews were conducted with 29 aides and 3*4 teachers from seven 

randomly selected schools in-the project. The aides expressed feel- 
ings of satisfaction, reward, and importance from their efforts. The 
teachers agreed on the importance ^nd value of parent aides and. 
indicated that, without aides to assist them, their efforts to individual- 
ize instruction would be futile . With aides devoting most of their time 
and effort to- working on reading-skill improvement with slower 
children, both teachers and aides expressed concern for the slower 
children if aides were not ^vailabl^ . - 

1973- 1974 Observations revealed th%t provision of parkprofessional assistance 

for the classroom teacher did facilitate small-group and individualized 
instruction in reading, language arts, and mathematics, in harmony 
with the project*s stated objectives, 

Comparison of scores on the retrospective pretest and posttest of the 
Major Classroom Problems Checklist yielded no significant differences. 
Although teachers perfeeived fewer problems when they had the 
services of a i>araprofessional than in situations where such services 
were nof available, the degree of this difference was small. 

1974- 1975^ (Preliminary findings) Thfe Parent School Aides project continues 

to providi schools' with seryices which facilitate individualizing 
instruction and which relieve ^overcrowded classroom situations. 
Longitudinal rather than interim study is needed to assess its^ 
effect upon the academic achievement of childrent^ the possible - 
effect of the loss of aid&s as a result of n^ew budgetary consider actions , 
and the long-term effectiveness of the monthly in-service training 
sessions. ' . . 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOL& 

Nonpublic: Archbishop Ryan. Cathedral. Gorpus Christi. Gesu. Immaculate' 

Conception "A". Immaculate Conception "B'!,. Mercy Technical. Most 
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Blessed Sacrament, Most Precious Blood, Our Lady of Confidence, 

pur Lady of Holy Souls, Our Lady of TVIercy, Our Lady of Rosary, 

Our -Lady^f Victory, Our Mother of Sorrows, Sacred Heart, 

St. Agatha, St, Anne, St, Anthon;^, St. Bona venture, St. Boniface, , 

St. Bridget, St. Carthage, St. Charles, St. Columba, St. Edward,/ 

St. Elizabeth, St. Francis de Sales,, St. Francis Xavier, St .'Gabriel, 

St. Gregory., St. Ignatius, St. Ludwig, St. Madeline Sophie^ > 

St. Malachy, St. Mary Eternal, St. Michael, St. Paul, Sf. Peter Apostle, 

St,. Peter Claver, St. Philip Neri, St. Rita, St. Rose of Lima, St. Stephen, 

St, Veroxnca, St. Vincent de Paul, Transfiguration, Visitation 
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PRIMARY READING SIULLS CENTERS 
(A Component of the COMPRfeENSIVE READING PROJECT) 



. ADMINISTRATOR: Charles McLaughlin 

HEADQUARTERS: 2901 W,, Allegheny Avenue 

TELEPHONE:' BA 5-1914 

PBRS CODE: 511-08-719 
. OPERATING YEARS: 1969-1975 

GRADES SERVED: K-4 

NO. pF PUPILS: Nonpublic 230 - 
NO. OF SCHOOLS; 2 * \ 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 2, Paraprofessional ,2, Clerical 0 
.CURRENT BUDGET: Regula^>^41,000, Summer None, Total $41,000 
EVALUATION TEAM: Marion Kaplan, Larry Aniloff* ~ 

*^ ^ • , PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

^ " • Children in Years, 2 and 3 are pretested for .diagnosis pf individual T^i^eaknesses 
and selection for participation in {h^ project. During the week those selected meet 
with the reading teacher on a schedule of two. to five one-hour sessions per week 
in groups of 10-15 children for individualized activities prescribed bj/ the reading 
and classroom ^teacliel^s and sel^ted to meet individual weaknesses in basic / 
reading skills. ' ^ ^ . . ^ \^ 

' * . EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

- ' Observations, California Tests of Basic Skills, Botel Phonics Inventory* and 
Informal Reading Invigli^tory . / . , 

; \ - • • • KEY FINDINGS ' | 

' » ■ ■ "' ■ ' 

1969- 1970 Project established, center furnished, personnel hired; pupils made 

gains. " 

1970- 1971 Pupiis showed statistically significant gains/in both comprehension 

and vocabulary as measured by the Califbrnia Achievement Test. 
J ' Improved word-attack skills were indicated by the increasing per- 

^ centage of pupils who attained ra^ scores of at least 45 oh the Botel 
^ ^ Phonics Inventory. 

1971- 1972. Piipils in the special penter shewed significant improvement in 

^ , * , readifcreC levels and in word-attack Skills u w 

18^72-1973 A group Informal Reading Inventory was admir^isjtered to^ partict^\ 
pating pupils in Grades 2-4 at the beginning and end of thi^school 
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year. Ten (23%) of those pupils gained^one book level or less, 11 
(26%) gained two levels, and 22 (5J^%) gained three or more book 
levels ciuring the academic year. Thus 77% of the participating pu- 
pils attained or exceeded the goal of gaining two instructional book 
levels per year . 

h ■ . 

Approximately half of the pVoject participants attained the desired 
mastery of alphabet or phonics skills. 

On the^CAT-70 Reading Comprejiension subtest, average GE scores 
were as follows: Grade 1—0.8; Grade 2—1 . 5; 'Grade 3—3 . 1; Grade 4- 
3.8.^ Discrepancies from national norms rangeci from 0.7 to 1.0. / 
Although all grades demonstrated annual gains , only Grade 3 demon- 
strated a consistent decrease in discrepancy from national norms 
over the years . 
I 

1973-1974 Eighty-six percent (not the expected 90%) of the pupils at the original 
center gained at least one book level on the IRI; &8% (more , than the 
expected 60%) gained at least two levels . 

From pretest to posttest on the Botel, Phonics Inventory, there was an 
increase of 42 points (more than the expected 20 points), in the per- 
centage of pupils attaining mastery. At the end of the school year, 
the 14 pupils in Grade 1 at^e original center were given a 52-item 
alphabet-recognition test; 11 pupils (79%) achieved at least a 95% 
mastery score (50 or more correct) . .Thus the project's objective 
V regarding word-attack skills was partially attained; gains on the 
Botel Phonics Inventory in Grades 2-4 exceeded the expectation, 
^ut the first graders'' alphabet- recognition mastery rate fell short, of 
the expected ^j^6, 

lff74'}975 (Preliminary findings) The Primary Reading Skills Centers project 
is fully operational in both center^s . Even though their styles 
of operation are different, both centers are providing exp'eriences 
which should develop specific decoding and comprehension skills 
in primary -grade pupils who have re;^ading difficulties. It appears - 
that the prcjecl will be able to meet its objectives , as in previous 
years. 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 
Nonpublic: St. Columba, St. Stephen , 
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READING ENRICHMENt AND DEVELOPMENT 
(A Component of the COMPREHEI^rVE READING ' PROJECT) 

' ] — ^ 

ADMINISTRA'TOR: . Charles McLaughUn ' 
HEADQUARTERS: 2901 W. Allegheny Avenue 
TELEPHONE: ' BA 5-1914 

PBRS CODE: 51l'-06-805 , . 

OPERATING YEARS: 1968-1975 (Formerly Motivation "B") 
GRADES SERVED: 9-10 
NO. OF PUPILS: Nonpublic 700 
NO. OP SCHOOLS: . 3 " if 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 0, Paraprofessional 14, Clerical 0 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $30,000. Summer None. Total $3 0". 000 
EVALUATION TEAM: Marion Kaplan. Carrolyn Iwamoto* 



< .PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

■ ■ ■ ^ . ■ / 

. This project aims to provide special services to underachieving, students that 

will facilitate emotional, intellectual, and social growth, and to encourage poten- 
tially able target-area studentff'to continue their post-high-school education. 
Special emphasis is placed upon dropout prev^tibn. 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES ' .. 

Descriptive evaluation an4 analysis of dropout rates and improvement in 
pupil achievement. — 

KEY FliMDINGS 

1971- 1972 Ninth- and tenth-grade students (N=l, 130) were selected for project 

participation on the basis of consistently low elementary or junior 
high school achievement (based on teacher grades'^ and standardized 
tests) . Only three students dropped out of the program and several 
returned to their regular classes . 

1972- 1973 All six participating schools used the majority of their Motivation aides 

to provide some type of assistance with remedial reading. ,The 
exact nature of the remedial reading program varied from school to 
school. Two schools were using one aide each for remedial mathe- 
matics assistance. 

Test results indicated an acceptable gain in reading-comprehension 
level (Gates-Maginitie Reading Test) on the part of ninth-grade 
students and no change dn the reading-comprehension level of tenth- 
grade students in the two schools for which data were available . ' 
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1973-1974 



Although the expected 80% of the students did .not achieve the expected 
gain, 60% of the students did meet the criterion of a six-month gain 
in GE scores (in six months) on each of the Comprehensive Tests of 
Basic Skills subtests (reading and vocabulary) . Of the 14 students 
who received tutoring services in mathematics, all returned to their 
regular classes by the end of the school year, and a majority received 
passing grades for the year. Thus i the tutorials appeared to be 
eJfectively aiding project students to improve their skills in reading 
and in mathematics . ' ' 



1974-1975 (Preliminary findings) Small- group tutorials observed in the 

two schools where the Reading Enrichment and Developmenl project 
is operationhl appear to be providing the individual help yllhiich 
the students\ieed in iijiproving their reading skills* With effective 
tutorials, the^tudents should be able to show improvement by . 
the end of the \chool year, , , 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



Nonpublic: St, Thomag More 
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West Catholic Boys , West Catholic Girls 




\^ READING IMPROVEMENT THROUGH TEACHER EDUCATION 

(A Component of the COMPREHENSIVE READING PROJECT) ' 

— — *r- — ^ — — . 

ADMINISTRATOR: Charles McLaughUn 

^ HEADQUARTERS: 2901 W. Allegheny Avenue . . 

TELEPHONE: BA 5-1914 • ^ . 

PBRS CODE: 511-06-537 

'OPERATING YEARS: 1972-1975 . • ' 

GRADES^SERVED: K-6 

NO. OF PUPILS: In-service staff-development project for 294 teachers 

NO. OF SCHOOLS: 26 ' ■ ° ^ ♦ " 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES:- Professional 8. Paraprofessional 0, Cl^ricfil 1 ' ' ' . 

CURRENt BUDGET: Regular $116,000. Summer None. Totat4&;000 
EVALUATION TEAM: R/Iarion Kaplan. Larry Aniloff. Carrolyn Iwamotp 

• ♦ " 

. PROJECT DESCRIPTION . • • ' 

: - * . . 

"•>-^\ • 

The project entitled Reading Improvement throu^gh Teacher Education (RITE-B.) 
has evolved as a result of the apparent lack of experience of urban school teachers 
with specific reading techniques and materials designed to correct the weaknesses 
of urban school children relative to formal reading readiness. The project is 
designed, therefore, to improve teachers' skills in all phases of reading instruction, 

RITE seeks to bring immediate practical help to teachers in diagnosing existing 
reading problems and desigr^ing and implementing effective developmental reading 
programs. Four reading-area specialists serve as insti^uctprs, trainers, and helpers 
for the project teachers , ^ • 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

«$> * <^ 

Observational Checklists were used during the formative phase to collect descrip- 
tive data for feedback to project personnel, 

• KEY FINDINGS 
> ■. \ 

1972-1973 As of the middle of the school year, the three specialists had conducted 
295 conferences, 8 worksHbpsV 70 observations, and 31 demonstrations, 
for a total df 404 contacts witji classroom teachers, A 20-item summated 
rating scale completed by principals of the participating schools indicated 
a generally high level of satisfaction with the effectiveness of the specialists 
1^ ^ and the project as a whole. An informal solicitation of teacher attitudes 

toward the project revealed a high level of satisfaction and a desire for 
even more assistance . 
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Taken together, the RITE objectives depict an ideal reading- instruct! on 
situation. Within the framework of the'se objectives, the RITE specialists 
provided a wide^ variety of services to a large number of teachers. 
These services were delivered on a needs basis and with varying 
degrees of intensity. There was indication that teachers receiving 
these services managed their reading lessons effectively, and that they^ 
implemented the various phases of the DRA. At least at the primary- 
grade level, ^teachers also seemed able to' make use of test results in 
their teaching of reading. However, there was less evidence of pro- 
gress toward development of the teachers* abilities to individualize. - 
reading instruction . 



1974-1975 



(Preliminary findings) RITE specialists provided a variety of 
services to a large number of teachers. Observation of a sample 
of new teachers indicated that these teachers (who had no previous 
training) were able to implement some appropriate reading- instructional 
procedures early in the school year. 

The project is delivering the kinds of services that are appropriate 
to increasing teacher competence in the teaching of reading, with 
the most intensive seryice being given to those teachers who need 
the most help, the first-year teachers, 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



Nonpublic: Cathedral, Corpus Christ!. Immaculate Conception "A." Most Blessed 
Sacrament. Most Precious Blood, Our Lady of^Holy Souls, Our Lady 
of Mercy. Our Lady of the Rosary, Our Lady of Victory . Our Mother 
of Sorrows. St. Agatha. St. Anne. St. Bonaventure. St. Bridget, 
St. Carthage. St. Charles. St/Columba. St, Gregory. St. b^udwig. 
St. Madeline Sophie. St. aialachy. St. Mary of the Eternal. St. Michael, 
St. Paul. St. Peter Neri. Visitation 
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SUMMER ADVENTURES IN LEARNING 
(A Component of the COMPREHENSIVE READING PROJECT) 



ADMINISTRATOR: Charles McLaughlin 

HEADQUARTERS: 2901 W. Allegheny Avenue ^ 
TELEPHONE: BA 5-1914 ■ ^ 

PBRS CODE: 511-06-645 

OPERATING YEARS: 1970-1975 (Summer 1975 not yet reportable) ' 

GRADES SERVED 3-5 

NO. OF PUPILS: 400 f 

NO. OF-SCHOOLS:* 5 . 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Contracted service with Community Service Corps: 

Professional 13, Paraprofessional 128, Clerical 0 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular None, Summer $55,000, Total $55,000 
EVALUATION TEAM: Larry Ahiloff 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

♦ " • 

Centers, supervised by a director and two interns, are scheduled from 9: 00 
a^iri. to 1: 00 p.m. daily to provide tutoring in language arts, art instruction, and 
physical education. Field trips and an overnight camping experience also are 
provided. It is believed that these experienced help maintain reading achievement, 
increase motivational levels, and decrease barriers between children of varied 
social, economic, ethnic, and religious backgrounds. Consultative seTr vices are 
provided upon request. 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

Monitoring by project administrator. Sight and Sound Inventory, Reader's 
Digest Skill Builders tests, attendance data analysis, analysis of student writings.^ 

^ KEY FINDINGS 

1970 Evaluation was conducted by the project administrator. 

1971 Centers were found to be working efficiently. Absenteeiism was low 
and ratings by staff and parents were favorable . 

1972 On the average, pupils improved in reading by.one-half grade level 
as measured by the Wide Range Achievement Test.' Attendance was 
high and about 66% of the pupils improved in language-arts skills . 

1973 The percentage of pupils maintaining book level (70%) was greater 
than the expected criterion (60%) . However, while the gains in reading 
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achievement as indicated" by a change in book level (29% of the pupils) 
and^^the^ain in avpr^e GE score on the Wide Range Achievement Test 
(0.^ were substantial, they were below^he expected levels of 
achievement. 

The 4verage attendance rate for all SAIL centers was 83.6%, exceeding 
the cl'iterion rate of 80%. Thus SAIL appeared to be motivating its ' ^ 
students to participate in learning activities . f 



1974 



The a\Aerage* daily attendance rate of 77% (approaching the objective* 
of 80%| indicated that the project made progress toward increasing 
tl^e project pupils' motivation for learning, even though the objective 
was not fully attained. 

The project did not fully attain its language-arts objective of having 
60% of the posttest writing samples receive higher ratings than the 
pretest samples. However, an improvement in laiiguage-arts skills 
over a short time period would need Xf> be substantial in order to be 
detected by existing assessment techniques. 



While the project did not fully attain its objectives, it did make pro- 
gress toward having the pupils, maintain and/or increase their read^g 
levels, and it approached the desired level of average daily attendance, 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS . . 



District 1 
District 3 
District 4 
District 5 



Daroff, Wilson 
Washington 
Rhodes 
Hartranft 
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SUMMER READING READINES^"^ " 
(A Component of the COMPREHENSIVE READING PROJECT) 



ADMINISTRATOR: Charles McLaughUn 
HEADQUARTERS: 2901 W . Allegheny Avenue 
TELEPHONE: B A 5-1914 

PBRS'CODE: 511-06-651 

OPERATING YEARS: 19.72-1975 (Summer 1975 not yet reportable) 
GRADES SERVED: K-1 

NO, OF PUPILS: 1.970 . , 
NO, OF SCHOOLS: 42 

NO, OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 200, Paraprofeasional 0, Clerical 0 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular None, Summer $117,000, Total $117,000 
EVALUATION TEAM: William Loue, Judith Green Leibovitz ^ 



PROJECT DESCRIPtFiON 

The project provides preenrollment children with experiences designed to 
m^et the demands of a structured first-grade reading program . Units of 40 chil- 
dren each are assigned to the supervision of a teacher who provides these 
experiences and activities. It is believed that this will increase pupil confidence 
in meeting the tasks required in learning to read, 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES - 

Philadelphia Reading Readiness Test, Stanford Early School Achievement Test, 
Diagnostic Profile, Sight Word List, 

. KEY FINDINGS 

1972 Children who attended with regularity made significant gains in the 
mastery of readiness and basic reading skills . Follow-up interviews 
with Year 1 teachers revea-led, that participating children differed 
from nonparticipating children in achievement levels and classroom 
performance . / 

1973 Two hundred twenty-six project children (approximately 10% of the 
total population of pre-first-gradis children) Were randomly selected 
to provide pretest and posttest scores on the Philadelphia Readiness 
Test. One hundred sixty-three children completed both test adminis- 
trations, obtaining a mean pretest score of 21,5 (maximum score=27) 
and a mean posttest score of 24,1. The difference (2,6) was statisti- 
cally significant at the ,05 level, providing the necessary evidence for 
concluding that the objective was attained, i 
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A total of 1,003 pre-first-year pupils completed the Stanford Early 
^SchooL.i^hie\^^ Test (SESAT) . Seven hundred eighty-eight of 
the pupils attended at least 75% (21 half days)' of the project sessions . 
Of th^se 788 ^Jupils, 446 (56%) attained a mastery score of 18 items_ 
correcVout of a possible 28 items on aural comprehension. It was~^ 
expecte^^hat 60% of the pupils would achieve mastery; this objective 
was jiot completely attained. These results suggest further investi- 
gation of the appropriateness of the mastery criterion of 18 items 
correct, which had Jbeen arbitrarily selected after an in^S^estigation 
of scores obtained by a comparable group of children. 

ThS eyaluation procedures w^e modified by the development and 
utilization of the Diagnostic Profile anci a Sight ^ord List for each 
pupil. The Profile mapped out the basic reading-readiness skills 
required for success in a first-year reading program. The Word List 
included the 60 most common words found in the basal reading series 
used today. Pretest ratings on the Profile and Word List were pro- 
vided, by the first-year teachers; posttest ratings were recorded by 
the project teachers. Two hundred ninety-seven pupils attended at 
least 75% of the project sessions . One hundred ninety-three (64%) of 
those attained the mastery criterion*. This proportion was below the 
expectation that 85% would attain mastery . However, it appeared that 
such an expectation was unreasonable for less than six weeks of half- 
day learning experiences . 



PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



Nonpublic: Cathedral, Corpus Christi, Gesu, Immaculate Conception "A",' 

Imma^lulate Conception "B", Most Blessed Sacrament,. Most Precious 
Blood, Our Lady of Holy Souls, Our Lady of Mercy, Our Lady of 
Rosary, Our Lady of Victory, Sacred Heart, St. Agatha, St. Anne, 
St. Anthony, St. Bdnaventure, St. Boniface, St. Bridget, St. Cartfiage, 
St. Charles, St. Columba, St, Edward, St. Elizabeth, St. Francis 
de Sales, St. Francis Xavier, St. Gabriel, St. Gregory, St. Ludwig, 
St, Madeline Sophie, St. Malachy, St. Mary Eternal, St. Michael, 
' St. Peter Apostle, St. Peter-Claver, St. Philip Neri, St. Rita, 
St, Rose of Lima, St. Stephen, St, Veronica, St. Vincent de Paul, 
Transfiguration, Visitation 
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COMPUTER-MANAGED INSTRUCTION 



ADMINISTRATOR: Sylvia Charp 



5th floor. Fifth .and Luzerne Streets- 
BA 9-94.92 
.511-04-560 

19^-1975 (Reorganized in 1974) 
1^3, 7-12 ^ . 

4,585 . * 

9 

NO, OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 13, Paraprofessional 0, Clerical 4 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular''$318 ,000, Summer $51, OtfO; Total $369 ,000 ' 
EVALUATION TEAM: Thomas Clark 



HEADQUARTERS: 
\ TELEPHONE: 
PBRS CODE: 
OPERATING YEARS 
GRADES SERVED: 
NO, OF PUPILS: 
NO, OF SCHOOLS: 



, PROJECT DESCRIPTION ^ ' 

This project was reorgafiized in 1974 from. components of the Computer- Assisted 
Instruction, Instructional Management, and Teaching Basic Reading SkiUs projects, 
which were describedUn the 1974 edition of the Digest of Annual Evaluations 
(Report #74^2) , Its underlying educational philosophy recognizes Qiat eacb individ- 
ual is unique, that the education system should enable every individual to-develop 
his full potential, and that a responsive education system should provi,fJe flexible 
learning alternatives, ' ^ ^ ^ 

The project* s objectives are met by the development ar>d implementation of a 
computer-assisted and computer-managed instruction system to diagnose/ prescribe, 
test, and manage all the instructional activities for students in reading and mathe- 
matics, initially in Grades 1-3 and 7-12, and ultimately in Grades 1-12, The 
management system capitalizes on materials which have been developed for existing 
computer-managed instruction programs , and which have been found effective in 
past evaluations . Where necessary , tjriginal materials are written , Most qf th^ 
prescriptions utilize instructional materials currently available in the schools . 
Professional personnel identify, classify,' and codify these materials which , 
correl^e with the respective competency objectives , The materials are prescribed 
to students on, the basis of testing, previous records, and performance, 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

Data gathered during the instructional and testing phases of the program are 
used to generate summary reports on student performance and curriculum revision <^ 




KEY FINDINGS 
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1986-1968 Enabling objectives accomplished. Hardware obtainej|i. Staff recruited. 
-Initial software developed. \^ 0 ' j& 

' ^ V ; > ' • ' ' ' 

1968- 1969 Comparisons of achievement-test results between pupils taught by CAf^ 

and by traditional methods were equivocal. In both reading and biology, 
CAI students tended to do slightly better than others; the difjef^nces, 
however, were not statistically significant. • 

1969- 1970 / Findings similar to 1968-1969. Because of "system" failiires (hardware 

not operating at specified level, i.e, , 95% of the time) and' student attrition, 
no inferential statistical tests were performed. A survey indicated that 
students liked working with SAVI units, became bored' less readily, and 
had only mild dissatisfaction with the system. Systems improved toward 
the end of the school year with additional technical support. Uptime 
«^ approached the 95% line . 

1970- 19^1 Study ^of relationship between pupil personality and achievement in CAI 

• indicated that specific personality traits were not significant correlates 
of CAI achievement. It was concluded that CAI could be used with most 
pupils. " ^ 

1971- 1972 The Philco-Ford 102 computer failed to meet the established criterion of 

95% availability . The system was available for students 82. 5% of the time. 
Despite this, teachers reported positive feelings about the program and 
cited superior retention of students. The reading-comprehension course 
was selected, disseminated, and implemented in District 2. Approximately 
2,000 children in Grades 4-12 participated; most of them achieved a year's 
increase in reading level during the academic year. 

1972- 1973 Changeover from Philco-Ford to Hewlett-Packard hardware h^ a substan- 

tial impact on the CAI program, The system availability increased from 
82.5% to more than 99%. Computer reports showed that the CAI«^mathematit;s 
program provided successful learning experiences i^ mathematics for 
^ lower-achieving .secondary students . The intent of the curriculum spe- 
cialists was to have the students in remedial mathemat^^ meet the criieria 
for mastery in the block posttests in 90% of the blocks completed, thereby 
\^ ^ instillingsin these students some of the confidence they had lost through 
their obvious lack of success in mathematics . The average student was 
able to complete more than 33 bloc|cs of tiie program (24 blocks- constituted^ 
one year's work) , and averaged oVer 90% correct in the posttests^of the / L> 
blocks completed. Therefore, it'w^s concluded that the Drill and Pradtice 
Mathematics program was successfully implemented as part of the -CAI 
project. 
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1973-1974 The project w^^partially successfUl/in implementing the intended 

mode of op^^^on. While the CAt s;Ka£f-provided the specified services, 
individualization of instruction -^ff^ not attained in the majority of CAI 
' clasae^ Teachers indicated that difficulties stemmed from their 
inexperience with CAI and individualized instruction. Specifically, , 

develop off-line assignments related to each' student's on-line 
instruction was considered impossible in classes of 3Qr35 students. 
Also, large classes limited student exposure to on-line instruction-. 

In spite of the limitations , the project was able to bring participating 
students to desired levels of mastery in remedial mathematics and 
biology. In addition, CAI students made greater gains than non-GAI 
students in reading as measured by the CAI Comprehension Test. 
Although differences between CAI and non-CAI students in mathematics 
an^ biology were not significant, teachers and administrators who 
were interviewed thought that the students profited.not only from the 
individualized activities but also froin the motivation associated with 
CAI. 
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1974-1975 (PreHminary findings) Computer-Managed Instruction reports 
indicate that elementary ^grade children in the initial center are 
making slightly better progress in mastering reading skills than 
was anticipated. Continued progress should enable these children 
to attain the specified achievement levels by the end of third grade. 
The new center in another school has started to receive children 
^ and should be fully operational by early spring, 

\ ^ ' ' ■ 

Development activities for computer-managed mathematics at the 
elementary level have been sufficient to permit selection of a school - 
• ' for implementation. Development actiWties have continued for 

secondary -level computer -managed reading, which has been implemented 
in one schooi. 

* If current trends in development and implementation^ continue , 

Computer-Managed Instruction should be fully operational in specified 
. ' grades this year, 



PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



^ District 2 
District 3 
District 4 
District 5 
District 6 
District 7; 



Vare ' , , • '.^ 

Stoddart-Fleisher 

Rhodes , . . 

Penn'Treaty, Wanamakerc 
Roosevelt. , 

Intensive LeafninW^enter , Pennsylvania Advancement, Steame 
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COUNSELING^ SERVICES 



1 

ADMINISTRATOR: Altppt-Bell - ! 

HEADQUARTERS: dthmooT. 219 N. Broad Street 
TELEPHC»J&~ 561-7488 
PBRS CODE: ' ' 511-06-614 

OPERATING YEARS: 1968-1975 . 
GRADES SERVED: . K-8 

NO. OF PUPILS: . 4/090 ' • * 

NO. OF SCHOOLS: 14 . ' 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 20, Paraprofessional 0, Clerical 3 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $338,000, Summer $69,000, Total $407,000 
EVALUATION grEAM: Fragtces Byers -• 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The Counseling Services project offers and provides a variety of services and ., 
programs to Title I elementary schools located in some of Philadelphia's most im- 
poverished neighborhoods. Its focus is upon prevention rather than treatment. 
This means that most of the work done in schools by the project's staff is directed 
toward '^normal" children, rather tfean "distijrbed" children. Most of the project's 
actiYities are designed primarily to enhance the effect, which teacliers and parents 
have upon children in kindergar.ten through Grade 3.' ^ 

Specifically, the'^work of th^ staff is "system oriented"^'; that is, it is^designed 
to enrich different^spheres of the child's everydayjife in order to facilitate his 
learning and emc^tional-social growth and cievelopment . 'For this reason, the project 
attempts to work closely with parents, -teachers, and principals, because these 
individuals are such important cbmponents of the child's life,^ By sharing and dem- 
onstrating appropriate m^entaf health principles and prac^ces with such individuals, ^ 
it is hoped that they will better able to enhance the^^Qhildren's potential fd^)ositive 
growth and developrir^t , £i p o y 

^ c • EVALUATION TECHNIQUES ' S ■ ' 

. Sur^feys, bbservation'checklis^s, and interviews, > ^ A ' * 

. ' KEY FINDINGS ^ ' / 

;., V ■ ^ ■ " "■•"^•^ \ ; • 

196-8-1969 Formative evaluation revealed th»t the project had efeta^blishec^itself 
' ^ ^ in 14 nonpublic schools', r ^ 

1969r 1*970 '^Questionnaire suggested greater community involvement needejd . ' 

\ . /Ot)jectives bf small-group discussion required &larification , Extensive 
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requests for help implied that more effective scheduling might be 
required. * ^ * . ^ 

* " J* " ^ 

Faculty acceptance was fQund, to^be' related to the principal's attitude , 
toward the project. Eighty percent of teachers and principals considered 
that the children had groVn socially as a result of^CSP small-group dis- 
cussions, CSP had more thap 590 pupils referred "for service/ In-seVvice 
training was provided' for each participating schdol, 

•p ^ • • 

In nearly every school, %he CSP teams provided testing, counseling, " 
and consulting services for those pupils with mdiyidual psychqjpgidal 
problems. More th^'n 80% of the .interviewed school personnel expressed 
satisfaction with the "help given* these children -by the GSP teams.' Small- 
group discussion^s were conducted regularly in almost all classes in 
every school, In-service faculty tr^ning and individual consultations ^ 
were provided to "ally,target-grade teachers (K-.S) in every school .<. While 
'parental contact was diffici^lt to establish in m^ny schools , the CSP " 
teaftis conducted individual interviews with parents, as needed, in 
all schocfls, In^tr^st schools, the CSP^Jteam meiftb^rs maintained a 
close working relatioijshi'p with thfe principal and teachers,^ ^At least " 
" 90% Of the ii^tejviewed school personnel said that they wo'uld like to 
see CSP in theirrschool permanently . . , 

Two major changes w^re^ade for this schOel year: tHe project was 
no longer .is^estricted^ to the lower elementary grades, ^but was avail- 
able to »ail«teacliers who desired its services in any grade throughout 
0 the schooi;\nd the services provided by the project -were dictated by 
the needs of each individual schgol, instead of beting implemented in 11 ^ 
prescribed sequence/as in previous years, . ^ 

In 22<visits by' the evaluator to the 14. participating schools, resulting . 
in 20. interviews with principals and 79 interviews with teachers, 
school staffa^were found to be very well pleased with the progre^^ 
of CSP this year . - Nearly 1(^0% of the persons inter view^ed found the 
project more valuable this year 'than in the preceding year. 

Statistical records cortipiled by CSP personnel revealed that more than 
. 3», 400 pupils (receiving. jtrtore than;35 different types of services) , 150 
Teachers, and 1', 600 parents r§!<ieived preventive psychological services. 

The team^s had more thari 2,200-teacher consultations, more than 1,000 

consultations with principals, and more than 600 contacts with outaide 

resources . • * . ^ 

The evaluator interviewed 147 pupils who were in classes, participaling 
in group activities. Of tl^se, 99% knew who the couns'elors were, 97% / 
said that they did thinga with them, 97% reported ;that they liked.doing 
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things with the counselors, 93% felt that the counselors helped them: 
get along with other children, 8T%^felt%at the counselors helped 
. them do better in school, and 78% thought that the counselors helped 
. ' their teachers/ ' • 

According to the questionnaire responses of 156 teachers, the most 
beneficial preventive psychological s^ervices were teacher-educati9n 
films and discussions, classroom consultations, parent-child orien- 
"tation, and small- group discussions, 

1974-1975 (Preliminary findings) All olSjectives of CSP appear to be met 

thus far. It seems that more than the anticipated numbers of pupils, 
teaphers, and parents will have received the various project 
services by the end of tjie year. Teachers and principals have 
received the project well and offered suggestions for its improvement. 

■ • . \ . 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 

Nonpublic: Most Blessed Sacrament. Most Precious Blood. Our Lady of Holy Souls 
Our Lady of the Rosary. Our Mother of Sorrows. Sacred Heart. 
St. Agatha. St. Carthage. St, Elizabeth. St. Francis de Sales, 
St. Ignatius of Loyola. St, Mary. St, Rita. Transfiguration 



^CREATIVE DRAMATICS 



ADMINISTRATOR: Harriet Ehrlich^ , . 
HEADQUARTERS: E. W. Rhodes School / 
TELEPHONE: 221-5353 ^ , ' 

PBRS CODE: ^ 511-02-548 

OPERATING YEARS: 1966-1975 - - * 

GRADES SERVED: K-8 / 
NO. OF PUPILS: 5,689 ^ 
NO. OF SCHOOLS: 66 , , • • x 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 2, Paraprofessional 0, Clerical 0 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $41,000, Summer None , Total $41,000 
EVALUATION TEAM: William Loue , Judith Green Leibovitz* 

PROJECT DEi^CEIPTION 

Creative Dramatics is designed to be an immediate cognitive and affective 
experience . Through the use of a sequentially leamfed technique, children are 
encouraged to explore the social, personal, §nd academic worlds of themselves and 
others- -both real and imagined. The idea that differences are a function of indi- 
viduality to be respected and app5:eciated is thbroughly explored. 

Continuous staff development for Creative Dramatics teachers, through workshops, 
in-school supervision, and leadership -committee meetings, seeks to insure the growth 
of the program. The learned techniques of the program may be used as a stylized 
manner of teaching the curriculum or inserted during any part of the day as an 
adjunct to the regular instructional format. Through dramatization, role playing, 
and improvisation, each child is encouraged to use imagination to solve problems, 
to communicate through body movement., and to engage in self-expression. The 
pupils are directed to gain background information for their activities by research 
in related literature. Story-telling and reading assignments , correlated with 
a sense of the dramatic, are erlcouraged. 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES , 

Systematic monitoring structured around a formalized Observational Checklist; 
interaction analysis; comparison with matched groups on achievement in basic skills 
(ITBS) and on creativity (Torrance test) 

* • ' / 
KEY FINDINGS , • 

r 

1966-1967 Pupils demonstrated an increased facility in the uSe oflanguage-arts 
skills . 
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1967- 1968 Interaction analysis showed that pupils in the project made more high- 

level, extended, and spontaneous contributions to their classes than 
pupils in comparison classes. Teachers in the project lectured less 
often, lectured for shorter periods of time; and encouraged pupils to 
express themselves and participate in classrdom^activities more-than 
did teachers not in the CD project, / 

1968- 1969 Fifth- grade pupils in CD obtainelS significantly higher scores in language 

arts (^TBS) than matched copnparison groups . Interaction analysis (MACI) 
showed that pupils taugh ;jy CD teachers participated more o^en in 
classroom interactions than pupils in comparison groups . Creativity 
(Torrance) scores revealed no major differences between' involved 
and noninvolved pupils . Attitude scores of the pupils showed that the 
pupils' attitudes toward school and self remained stable. * 

■ t ■ 

1969- 1970 For the grade level examined. Creative Dramatics teacher behaviors 

did not affect Iowa test scores. However / after participating in ' ^ 
*^he project, teachers incorporated the Creative Dramatics techniques 
into their teaching behaviors; thus , as primarily a staff-development 
program, the project was achieving its objectives . 

1970- 1971 The current project was providing a variety of in-service activities 

across the entire school system. The participants tended to be 
very favorable toward its ideas, techniques, activities, ,and materials . 
Ther^ was some evidence that participants tended to disseminate 
their new]ry learned CD techniques to their fellow teachers. Earlier 
findings were^confirmed: as a staff development program, CD was 
achieving its objectives. " • • 

1971- ^1972 A survey of workshop participants .revealed that teacher^ favored the 

ideas, activities, materials, and techniques taught in-this staff- 
development project. *In addition,' teachers reported carry-over-of 
newly learned Creative Dramatics techniques to their classrooms, and 
dissemination to their colleagues . . | 

1972- 1973' Five visits to CD workshops revealed that innovative techniques 

for teachijig.mathematics, science, and the iangiiage ^rts were 
being presented to project participants. Each observed workshop 
showed carefuL planning and virtually flawless execution . The 
- enthusiasm , attentiven^ss, anli involvement of the participants - * 
^ were rated excellent during all olD^ervations . Teacher attendance 

at workshops averaged 77%. ^ . ' . ' 

' . ♦ ' - ' ; . . . ^ ■ * " ' 

. Observation visits made to Creative Dramatics classrooms indicated 
' that teachers were incorporating the CD techniques into their teaching 
^ behavioi^,. The enthusiasm, attentiveness, and inyolvement of the 
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cilildreA during the Creative Dramatics lesions were rated excellent 
dijuring all observations , 



1973- 1974 In almost all visits , evaluators observed that the CD teacher used 
( nonverbal communication which stressed children's senses and encour 
\ aged character portrayal. Supervisors, when observed by the evalu- 

\ ators , were in the process of encouraging CD teachers to use more 
creative writing. Of the six CD components, five were fully applied 
by the' CD teacher and the sixth, creative writing, was in tJie process 
of being implemented. In nearly all observation visits , evaluators 
observed CD teachers, using at least three CD tei^hniques, 

1974- 1975 (Preliminary findings) Because of its efforts to familiarize itself 

with CD techniques during the first half-year , the newl"^ -assigned 
evaliiation team has assessed only certain aspects of the project's 
progress toward attaining its objectives. 

Several CD techniques have been observed as demonstrated primarily 
by the CD staff to participating teachers, aides, and their clqsises. 
Creative writing (or pictures foir the primary grades) was suggested 
as a possible follow-up to demonstration lessons . The evaluation 
team has seen these activities carried out. 

Of 

It is expected that the project's objectives will be attained by the 
hnd Qf the school year. , * 



District 1: 



District 2: 

District 3T 
District 4: 

District 5: 

District 6: 
District 7: 



'ParticipjslTing schools — 

Be^^ont, Brooks, Da'roff, Drew, Dunlap, Hamilton, Harrington, 
Holmes, Huey , Lea,\iOcke, Longstijeth, Morton, Powel, Rhoads, ^ 
Tildes, Walnut Centei|>JVilson • . 

Alcorn, Arthur, Bensbn, Carver, Childs , Darrah, Douglass, Gideon, 
Kelley, Landreth, Moms, Poe, Smith, JStanton, Wayne 
keamy, Meredith, Spiring Garden, Wister . • 
Blaine^ Duckrey, Hanha, Hill, Kenderton, Lehigh, Leidy, Miller, 
Peirce, Pratt, Rhodes; Walton., Whittier, Wright/ 

Brown, Clymer, Dunbar,. Fairhill, Hunter, Ludlow, Moffet, Powers, 
Sheppard, Thomas | , , - 

Dobson, East Falls, Kelly- • ^ " • 
Bethune , Taylor - * ' 
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EDUCATION IN WORLD AFFAIRS 



ADMINISTRATOR; Mkrgapet Lonzetta 

HEADQUARTERS: World Affairs Council, Wananiaker's, 13th and Market Streets 
TELEPHONE: / LO 3-5363 

PBRS CODE: 511-03-556 
OPERATING YEARS: 1966-1975 , 
GRADES SERVED: ' 6, 7, 12 

NO. OF PUPILS: Public 2,600, Nonpublic 400 ' ^ . . 

NO. OF SCHOOLS:' 88 . 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 2, Paraprofessional 0, Clerical^O 

CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $124, 000, Summer None, Total $124', 000 / 

EVALUATION TEAM: Lisbeth Sorkin ' ' , . 



/ PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

. The project, concentrating on the study of varipus pountries each year, involves 
■sfuderits in each of the seven districts having target-area schpols. Materials appro- 
priate to the grade level, including films, filmstrips, records, and books, are 
provided for every participating teacher. Speakers from each country 'are sent 
into'Wery 5^assroom, Each class is invited to take trips to two cultural centers in. 
the city for a lesson on one of the countries studied. Throu/ghout the year,^ all 
classes have the opportunity to take atrip to New Xork where they tour the UN . 
building and see other interesting points of the city." Twelfth-grade st^idents also 
participate in regional conferences and visit Washington, D. C. , 

\ ^ ^ EVAi::iJATION> TECHNIQUES , . 

^ Comparative testing \ji specific content areas, measurement of attitudinal changes 
or open-mindedness toward countries studied.* ^ • - 

KEY FINDINGS' ^ ^ / 

1966- 1967 The project operated well over the year. The trips. to the United '^Nations 
0 headquarters wer'e well received by the junior high School students*, j ^ 

1967- 1968 Students in BffA demonstrated a Significantly: grfeajter knowledge of 

the four countries stu'died than non-EWA* students. Measi^res of dpen- ^ 
mindedness showed that the^ ratings o'f EWA and non-EWi^*students ^ . * . 
■ were about the same . ' " . , B - 

if68-1969 I EWA students showed "grea^lJer knowi^g^ge of the countries studied tTaai^ 
" non~EWA students; ho%ever, no measurably change iggDpen-- . 

mindedness was noted. ^EWA students enjoyed participiating^in^the 
o alctivities designed for the school year. 



Eight EWA clubs visited the UN headquarters; tape recordings of indig- 
enous speakers were made; clubs participated in extra- and interclub 
activities,. EWA participants exceeded comparison groups with respect 
to factual- knowledge. Differences iti open-mindedness were not 
significant. The World Affairs Council^ provided the organization and 
materials necessary to implement the prbject^s objectives on both stu- 
dent and faculty levels . ^ , ' 

The learning activities considered essential to the EWA program at the 
participating schools took place during the year. Systematic monitoring 
and teachers' responses to a questionnaire indicated that teachers were 
using the EWA booklets to prepare their students for the country pro- 
grams at the Ciwc Center and the Art Museum, using introductory 
tapes ^bout the four countries, and havings the students use the library 
for^research . ' " ^ _ ^ 

The procedures and structural arrangements considered essential to 
^WA activities ^t the Civic Center and the Art Museum were carried 
out'., Systemaj;ic monitoring showed that the EWA pro^grams consistently 
included a question-ai^d-answer period, use of audiovisuals , and 
small-group tours or country activities. • 

Three:facets of the EWA program were noted: class or club activities 
involving educational materials and ^uest lecturers^; district programs 
hel^ at various cultural centers; and trips such as yisits to museums in 
the Pbiladelghia^area, to Washington, D.C., and to the United Nations. 
The mo^st important facet was seen to be the class or club activities, 
because all the necessary background information for subsequent EWA 
activities designed to insure optimal student participation was provided 
during those meetings. However, at the seniqr high and junior high 
.levels, this wai^.the Jeast successful facet ^of the program because atten- 
dance' at the clafes or club activity was voluntary and students frequently 
chose not to atfentl. -Nevertheless, the project was considered success- 
ful b'eeause it was providing stude^its with cultural , experiences whiclv 
could not be jproVided fe/y the home school . ^ 

Materials were-availaBle and activities were occurring, ^s planned, at 
the elementary, junior high, and senior high levels of the EWA project. 
The six-week special education pilot program using EWA materials on 
Nigeria w^s*we,ll received by nine teachers who participated in an 
evaluation pession in the spring,. " ' ' \ . * 

" 1) ■ ■ ' ' 

Five clashes of junior high students, randomly selected and tested 
with an |nst;rument developed to'^t'est their knowledge of facts and ^ 
information contained in the Mexico unit, showed st^tiatically .significant 
gains (p<. 05) on the test, ' " " / 



Each of the enabling objectives was completely satisfied. Members of 
the evaluating team observed the activities, finding them well planned 
and efficiently conducted. Responses from questionnaires sent to class 
sponsors indicated that materials were received on schedule and that 
trips were conducted as planned (indicated by 90% of the returns) . 

Two parent-teacher conferences were provided for the teachers and 
parents of the eight special education classes. However, only 165 of 
. the project's 280 parents attended. Although the attendance objective 
was not met, the purpose and needs of the program were. The evalu- 
ation team concluded thkt the program for the parents was successful . 

1974-^1975 (Preliminary findings) The EWA pKoject is fully operational at 
this time. All unit activities are proceeding on scheiiule. The 
newly written and revised booklets for this year have been well 
received, as indicated by favorable comments on teacher questionnaire 

. returns. 

' The pnoject personnel carefully planned a method to follow up 

delivery ofmatemals to the teachers. As a result, very few teachers 
I reported late receipt or nonreceipt of materials. 

As currentl'i^perating , the project will attain its objectives. 



PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



District 1; 

District 2 
District 3 
District 4 

District 5 
District 6 
District 1 



J 



y Ba^ti^ain^/^BBi^ont, Bry Comegyg, Daroff, Drew^, Huey, Locke, 
V^c^ichael, Sayre, Sulzberger, University City, Washington, 
West Philadelphia, Wilson, Wolf , 

Audenried, Bache ,/pregy , Carver, Childs, Douglass, Franklin, Gideon,^ 
Kelley, Martin , Peixce, Penn, Vare, Vaux, Wayne 
Bartlett, Bok, Jack?son, Kearny, South Philadelphia, Spring Garden , 
Stevens, Washington * , ^ 

Blaine, Blankenburg, Clevele&d, Dobbins, FitzSimons, Gillespie,^ 
Gratz,* Peifce, Pratt-Arnold, Rhodes, Shoemaker, Stokley, Strawberry- 

* Mansion ' . 

Dunbar, Edison, Ferguson, Jones, Kensington, Ludlow, McKinley, 

Moffett, Thomas', Wanamaker , Willard - " 

Dobsbn, East Falls, Mifflin, Pennell, Pickett, Roosevelt, Steel, 

* Widener ^ . - \ 
Bethune, Pennsylvania Advancement, Stearne 



Nonpublic: 



Hallahan, St. Benedict, St. Columba, St. Edward, jSt, Elizabeth, 
St, Ignatius, St;, Madeline Sophie, St. Mary InterparocM^l, St. Rita. 
St. Rose of Lima, St. Stephen, St . Thomas More , West Catholic Boys, 
West Catholic Girls . > 
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EiSTGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE— READINESS 



ADMINISTRATOR: Charles McLaughlin 
HEADQUARTERS: 2901 W . Allegheny Avenue 

TELEPHONE: BA 5-1914 ' - 

PBRS CODE: 511-06-504 
OPERATING YEARS: 1971-1975 

GRADES 'SERVEP: Kindergarten , 
NO. OF PUPILS: Nonpublic 260 
NO.^ OF SCHOOLS: 6 

NO.' OF EMPLOYEES: Prc/fessional 4, Paraprofessional 12, Clerical 0 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $136 ,000 , SximmerNone, Total $13.e(, 000 
EVALUATION TEAM: Marion Kaplan, £,arry Aniloff* ' 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The project serves ar^as of concentration oi immigrants from Puerto Rico with 
all the attendant effects of the poverty area on preschoolers complicated further by 
a lack of proficiency with English , the language of the school, resulting in ^ow 
achievement in first grade and throughout the academic career, low expectations 
on the part of parents and teachers ,^ negligible self-image, andhigli Hkelihood of 
early dropout. ° - 

Centers are established in schools With high percentages of Puerto Ricans / 
Each center is staffed by one teacher assisted by two bilingual aides (parents of 
pupils) . Teachers are trailed in working with language-development programs 
witii a proven high degree of success in de veloping!, requisite skills in bilingual - 
children. Examples are the Distar program, Hoffpian sup^lementj^ry bilingual 
program. Bell and HoweU Language Masters, and mathematics and science programs 
emphasizing the inquiry method and stimulating language developi^ent in the 
children . Classes me^t in two half-day sessions at each center in /an informal 
classroom setting. Flings are made available to allow for field-trip experiences 
that assist in vocabulary and concept development. 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES // 

Project monitoring, Philadelphia Readiness Test (PRT) . and Elementary School 
Speaking Tests in English and Spanish (ESST) . . 

KEY FINDINGS , " 

1971-1972 Experiences provided by the project appeared to have positive effects 
on pupU achievement. as measured by the ESST and upon readiness for 

{ 93 

/ 97 , 

c" ■ , . / ■ 



* future academic work as measured by the PRT, The sample of pupils 
from each school made highly significant gains, 

1972- 1973 Approximately two thirds of the project* s pupils developed sufficient 

readiness skills to attain scores at least equivalent to 90% mastery of 
the items on the PRT ^ thus indicating substantial prepress toward 
the attainment of this objective. Average scores or/the English section 
of the ESST increased significantly for both An glp(^ (pretest mean= 
37.5; posttest mean=46 ,6) and Spanish-speaking (protest meari=32 ,9; 
postttest mean=44, 8) pupils, 

1973- 1974 Fifty-seven percent of the pupils attained a score of ^24 (,85% mastery) 

or higher on the test which was administered in May, Because less 
than the expected 75% of the participating pupils achieved mastery, the 
project did not fully attain its objective of developing readiness skills . 

(3n the English subtest of the Elemehtary School Speaking Test, the 
mean pretest score was 32.7; the mean posttest score was 43.7, With 
this gain statistically significant beyond the ,05 level, the proj,ect 
achieved its objective of-developing English language skills, 

1974- 1975 (Preliminary findings) The ESL-R project is operational in al^ 

six locations , attempting^^, achieve its ^bjectives of developing ^ 
readiness and language sMlls, The p[upils , in an informcLlf small- 
group classroom setting, use programs and methods which have ^ 
been successful in the past, September pretest scores on the - I 
Philadelphia Elementary School Speaking Test (English subtest) 
were similar to the previous yearns pretext scores (3.2^ 7 in both 
1973 and 1974). The similarity to last yearns progriam in terms ^ 
of pretest scores and operational priocedures suggests that the 
project is likely to achieve its objectives again, . } 

/ 7 PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS ' * / 

Nonpulplic: Cathedral , St/, Bonaventure ,''St. Bbniface, St, Edward, St. Malachy, 
St, Peter Apostle ^ * 



/ 
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ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS OF OTHER LANGUAGES 



ADMINISTRATOR: Eleanor Sandstrom - ^ 

HEADQUARTERS: Room 300, 21st Street and Parkway • ^ 

TELEPHONE: 448-3334 .\ ' 

PBRS CODE: 511-02-551 ' 

OPERATING YEARS: 1966-1975 (Origin'ally called English as a Second Language) 

GRADES SERVED: PK-12 

NO. OF PUPILS: . ^ 2,180 

NO. Ot' SCHOOLS: ^ 43 , 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional ^53, Paraprofessional 6, Clerical 7 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $844,000, Summer $25,000, Total $869,000 
•EVALUATION TEAM: Robert Offenberg, Bob Epstein ^ 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION . ' ' 

The most widely accepted teaching procedures that reflect the philosophy and 
principles of applied linguistics are employed to.attain the stated objectives of 
second-language acquisition/. The organization ior instruction takes several forms 
depending upon the organizational structure of the school, the needs 6f the children, 
and the number to be served. For eixample,' in some schools the children are with the 
ESL teacher in a self-contained classroom. In other schools the non-English-speaking 
children are sent by their classroom teacher to the ESL teacher for instruction at 
intervals during the school day. In some schools the children hav^e ESL as an^<^ 
integral part of a jbilingual learning experience . 

^' ^ ' ' ■ / ■ /■ 

First Stage: Aural/oral - The children listen, repeat, and use the different 
structxires in answering questions in dialogues, in describing things, and in relating 
experiences. 

Second Stage: Reading - The children read material based on oral. experiences. 

Third Stage: Writing - Given a wo^d with which they are familiar, the pupils 
write a sentence. Given.^ theme or a picture, the children write a short story 
describing same. I . 

\ • ' . 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

/Comparisons of improved English usage as measured by the "Linguistic Capacity 
Ind^x^ comparisons of Englisb"fkcility ratings made^by ESL an'd non-ESL teachers, 
survey of community through questionnaires, to report attitudes arid involvement of 
the aff^ted comnciunities . . ^ \ 
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KEY FINDINGS/'^' ' ~ ' . 

■ • 

1966- 1967 Responses. to survey questionnaire indicated that most pupils in ESL 

had made improvements in. word pronunciation, speech patterns/ ' 
fluency, and schbol adjustment. 

1967- 1968 Comprehension of written anoi spoken English improved. The amount 

of spoken Spanish in. the classrooms decreaslsd significantly . 
• . * * * • , 

1968- 1969 ESL students' English knowledge and understanding improved in tjie 

areas of pronunciation, speech patterns, and fluency. Improved 
adjustments tp. school also were noted. Parents, principals, and 
teachers reported that the ESL program had higK value and was 
successfully meetin'g its objectives. 

1969- 1970 Variations in class sizes and hours of instruction existed from school 

to school. These variations were affecting the quality of performance of 
some pupils as evidenced by the ratings by non-ESL ^eachets . 

1970- 1971 Pupils in the different schools showe^d significantly different levels ^ 

of gain. - The differences were probably attributable to differences in 
* • ' grades served, and differences in instructional setting 4e<^g. , the self- 
contained classroom versus part-time attendance in ESL classes) ^ ' 

Although end-of-yeax^ scores for self-contained classes averaged about 
the same as end-of-ye^ scores for "part-time" classes, pupils in self- 
cQjitained classes made most of their gains during the first half-year, 
, « ^while pupils in "part-time" classes made^more even gains over the eq/ire v 

^ school year. 

Pupils in ESL during only the second half of the year gained more than those 
in the project during only* the fi^st half-year. The greater gains by the 
second-half^upils r^ightjbe related to the fact that^the pupils who entered 
the SQcondj^half qf the year had a greater facility with English and were 
helped by the studeiits who had been in the program since September . 

No significant difference was apparent between the gain by the full-yeai:; 
group during its first half-year of participation and the gain ma^e by 
either of , the groups limited to a half-year'of participation . 

All^roups made statistically significant gains. on the Linguistic Capacity* 
Index during their exposure fb ESL. Thus it was concluded that ESL 
Was meeting itsi^ objective of increasing'^the piipils'- English ^udiolirigual 
' " skills . ' " . . 
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1971- 1 9t2* Monitoring and teacher questionnaires revealed that 'the numher of-' 
pupils taught by each teaclger varied greatly frofti site to sit^ -. vHistrUC^^ 
tipnal time was fouhd to vary from one hour to 26 hours p^r vireek. 
Materials varied because many wVre teacher made, alt)i6ugh most 
teacher$ of Grades 1-4 us^ the Lancaster, series and most junior ♦ 
high and senior high teachers used Friese. The'L^ado series (two levels)^ 
was made available to ^ache^s if .they wanted to use it. * Most teachers 
reported that the materials they had wer^ adequate . i4n each school, ' 
teachers found that about'two pupils* erifleir^ti and two left the ptoject,each 
month . The percentage of pupils whq, were in ESL for a second year was 

found to vary/ from 0% to A5'fd.n th,e elementary schools , and from 3% to • 
93% in the junior and senior high Sch©ols-. The Linguistic iGapacity Index 
was judged Jto b^ 'inadequate even in a revised form, and .its use fot 
evaluating was discontinued; - i 

^ . r' ' y ' . ■ 

1972- 1973 The Obserj^tional Checklist with additional ESE specifications was used 

in mqnitorini^ all 24 sites. In 50% of the ca'^Ses/ English was used exclusively 
* during the class p.erijejds. Colloquial' exprea^iohs were^ being used in 17 . 

instances, and students'were learning to discriminate among- sounds in 15 
/ . ~ of the 24/t^servations made. Children foUowi^d spoken. English directions 
regardj/Dg Glass activities, projects, ^nd assignihents . Instructional 
, tap^s^nd records were in English . .Thus the curriculum was structurally 
eiTganized to emphasize the 'use .of English , withlmateiftals^nd methods 
- essential to the binder sj^ ding of spoken EnglishAntensively incorporated 
on a continuous basis . ^ ' o 

^ " Observations at, and records from 24 sitfes' indicated that there were. 283 

.^dvanped pupils (-27%) who were^learnj.ng to read, to write, and to , 
' refiife grammar in English. Although the greater numbers of advanced 
students were reported' by the junior high school teachers, aural/oral 
/ skills were still the most heavily tetressed," At one third of the si^es,,^ 
pupils were involved in silent ^re^ding, 

Ti^e observed writing" activities involved pupils marking a picture 
or an answfer, or u&ing colored pencils to draw, rather than writing 
structured English compositions .u Observations establisned^that reading 
and writing in various forms ^ere .taking place in/ the program at bbth 
the intermediate and ttie\ advanced levels. 



1973-1974 ^ Tests- administeredx to ai'^ample of pupils showed that'pupils in the 

' project for more than a year and a half had greater -comprehension of 
spoken and written English than thpse with less expe^rie'^ce in the 
- project'. This was true regjardless of the pupils' age, grade, or 

length of time. 6n the mainland^ . ^ • . 

* 1974-1975^ (Preliminairy findings) Tije. pr^ect director has indicated a commitment 
to full vmplem^ntatiGn'of the projects three instructional mociels ^ 

O \ , • • .101 , - V 
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by midyear. Therefore, tentative evalnqtipn of the relative meHts 
of the models should- be possible in ^prinp 1975. The ESOL Test 
of^ Oral Comprehension is expected to be available for that evaluation 
Development of the ESOL Speaking Test i^ expected h be lindj^fway 
at that time. ' ' > 



PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



District 2: Franklin, McDaniel, Meade, Morris, Peirce, Pejafi, Poe, Reynolds, 

. . Sartain, Smith/ Stanton, Vare, Vaux, Warina^^ayne 

Difltrict 3: 'Jefferspn, South "Philadelphia, Southwark-^^ddart-Fleisher 

District Edison, 'El versonj, Ferguson, Jlunter, Joiies, Kensington, Ludlow/ 

^ McKinley , Miller, Moffet, Penn Treaty ,^otter-Thoirias, Sheppard, 

• " Stetson, Thoma's-, Wanamaker/ * 

Nonpublic: CathedJbal, Sty Bonaventure; St. Bohifacel^t. Edward, St. Malachy 

^ St. Peter Aposfte, St. Stephen, Sjf; Veronica 



Enrichment activities for hearing-impaired pupils 



Theresa Chletcos ' 
Martin School, 22nd and Brown l^treets 
PC' 3-663'3 
511-05-546 
1973-1975 
1-12 • 
100 
1 

OF EMPLOYEES: No additional st^f needed; personnel expenses are in- 
curred for extracurricular seryiceSj. 
current BUDGET: Regular $43/000. Summer Norie. Total $43,000 
EVALUATION TEAM: Rafe Colfl^^ ■ ' ' N 



ADMINISTRATOR: 
HEADQUARTERS: 
TELEPHONE: 
PBRSCODE:. 
OPERATING YEARS: 
GRADES SERVED: 
NO. OF PUPILS: 
NO. OF SCHOOLS: 
NO 



PROJECT DESCRIPTIOI 



A-longer'school day is provided to. expand the educational opp^ortunities needed 
by. deaf ap^d hearing-hacraicapped children. Vocatioi;iai programs, individualized 
instruction, practice int communication skills, and jifecreatienal programs are provided, 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

\ * ° » I ■ 

Project monitoring, anecdotal records, parentj summary, activity tog, and 
Obsef vationai Checklist r , ■ 



KEY FINDING^' 



1972-1973 



1973-1974. 



1974-1975 



)elay,^d approval of the Title I application prevented implementation 
/of the project during this school yfesyr , 

The project Succeeded in providing beneficial skills to deaf and hard- 
of- hearing pupils . More than 70% p the older pupils voluntarily 
participated in the project, /Evaluatprs observed that the program 
had been planned, developed, and implemented this year and that 
pupils participated enthusiastically* The services and traiili|ig that 
were offered would have been unavailable to the^se deaf and^hard-of-> 
hearing pupils if this prqject did not^-exist. 

(Preliminary findings) Of the approximately 100 pupils enrolled, 
at Martin School, / 57 <ire^ participating in one or mt)re extracurricular 
activities.^ This nu7i{ber is impressive since hearings-impaired ^ 
pupils less than 14^eafs old are often unable to participate because 
^school r^gulaViens forbid^ travel to and from school on public transpori^gn 
unaccompanied by an adult. 



'3 - 



" Thirty-five pupils are involved in salable skill are^ including 
advanced sewing, crafts and woodworking, and jewelry making. 
Tl}e quality ofwfork observed by the evaluation team was at or 
close to commercial standards. Twenty -six parents in two groups 
are now meeting once a week after scmol, and are being instructed 
% % in manual language . * , . 

Current operational levels indicate probable attainment of objectives. 
PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS .- • 
pistrit^t 2: Martin * . . ' ' ' • i 




EPISCOPAL ACADEMY: SUMMER ElvTRICHM^NT 




ADMINISTRATOR: 
HEADQUARTERS': 
TELEPHONE:. 
PBRS CODE: 
OPERATING YEARS: 
GRAt)ES SERVED: " 
NO. OF PUPILS: 
NO. OF SCHOOLS: 
NO. OF EMP^,OYEES 

'CURRENT BUDGET: 
EVALUATION TEAM: 



James W . Stiraub . * 
Episcopal Academy, Latches Lan^, Merion, Pa 
TE 9-3190. • : 
511-02-519 ' * '\ 

1973-1975- (Summer 1975 not- yet reportable) 
6 - ' 

31 

(Not applicable) * . 

Professional 6,' Paraprofessional 5, Glerical/0 

(Contmct with Episcopal Academy) 
Regular None, Summer^t, 000 , Total $7,^00 
Stephen H . .Davidoff ' 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



P^rticipatingt.boys are picked up; daily in front of their respective' schools and 
brought to Episcopal Acadfemy .. The day begins with five ^jDrminute classes in 
ri^atheijiatics > reading', history, science, and Vart and music . " The boys are dividejE 
ifato fou? group4 of eight by ability, permitting the instructors to move alojig 
adequately as a group. However, there is always a greay spread of interest, -ai!^^ 
the small groiips wi^h tw© guides (teacher and assistant) /are a,bl6 to. bencl to the * 
interests ^nd needs of the individual . , ■ / ^ - 

. 'I ■ r 

The reading p^og?-am uses a filmstrip and a tape recording that are synchroni?ec 
with the reading iDOoks . The subject matter includes f<|otball and baseball, For^ 
history, the boys go tp.the library every. day. They n^ky read any/ books they choose^ 
as long as they write a brief report on them . 

In mathematics the pupils work on improving bas|c skills by.drill work mixed 
with motivating games . In scien(^Q the boys do ^ variety of things . They begat) by 
learning about food*and how it is assimilated. Ei'om fhere they branched out into 
studying simple aLnatpmy and biochemistry^^ 

The art program is a source of much enjoyment/ The^teadher begins by teaching 
them the rudimenis of drawing arjd ends witfi instriictron in working wi^clay. 
EaC^'of the boys makes at least one project which h|& glazes and has fired in the kiln, 

, Following classes , the boys are taken to the "(|huckwagon" for lunch and return 
for sports and s.wimming. The boys/jparticipate in numerous games and are coached 
in, their skills; gooid sportsmanship'^is emphasized , » . • 
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. ^ EVALUATION TECHNIQUE^ y 

pescription)s and observations prcfvided by *]Ui^''prgj.ect staff .•Stanfor(i'Achieve- 
t Tests , and Red C^ross swimming tests are u&ed to measure the attainment of _ 



ment 
projecit goals 



KEY FINDINGS 



1974 



.This summer project provided,a program of academic^ subjects an<i 
sport activities for target-area children in a private school setting. 

* The project was' successful with respect to J^oth itis goals. Participants 
improved in t^th of the academic subject ^areas and in athletic pro- • 

^ ficiency. T^e average pupil increased his reading score on the Stan- 
^ ford Achievement Test by l/LGE and his .mathematics score by 0/8 GE. 

• Ip* addition, 27 of 3l children made excellent progress in swimming. 



PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



Episcopal Academy 



7. 
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• FOLLOW THROUGH (ESEA TITLE I COMPONENT) 



ADMINISTRATORS Leontine Scott ' , \ \ 

HEADQUARTERS r Room 510, 21st Street and Parkway ^ ' 
TELEPHONE: 448-3678^ . , ' • . 

vPBRS CODE: • 511-01 (02) -699 . /' 

OPERATING YEARS :^ 1968-1975 

GRADES SERVED: Kr3 . • ' . '. 

NO. OF PUPILS: , 6,284, ^ ' 

NO. OF SCHOQLS: 45 ' " 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 37, Paraprofessional 255, Clerical 4 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $5,670,000, Summer $377.00,0, Total $6,047.000 '"e 
. EVALUATION TEAM: Thomas McNaniarar, Judith Soodwiii*V Anne-Lukskud,-.^^ 

Linda Matthews, Donis Pearcy, James Welsh / . 

' ^ > - ' » " 

■ - PROJECT DESCRIPTION ' . " 

-■■0 ..■.-.*. 

, V * • ■ ■ ■ ' • ■ • / 

Follow Through was designed to Continue and augment the gains made in Head 

Start ,*T>nce the children enter the formal scliool. It aims to improye the scholastic 

achievement of §hildr^n by pripviding comprehensive compensatory services, 

particularly in reading skills '(word recognition, word analysis / comprehension) , 

oral communication, written expression, and listening skills . 

The pi^ogram brings together the resources of the school, community, and 
faniily in a replete approach to meet the|phild^s needs . Services include a speciaL 
program of instruction, nutrition programs for the children' and this parents, sup- 
plemental health services (medical', Rental, psychological) , additipnal social ^ 
services , and continuous 4n-service tSiaifting . \' 

^ Teanrs are trained to work with children and parents . Constant planning is^ . 
biiilt into regular f'activities . Model-management teams involve person^fat district, 
school, and community levels to implement the prograirf more effectively . In- 
service training for administrators, staff, ^and parents also is provided. : ' 

Seven plaWed variations of comprehensive services designed to improve 
sdholastic achievefment of pupils K^3 in basic skills are medical care, dental care, 
nutrition, social services, psychological services, teacher trainings and active 
parent involvement. ' - • ^ 



EVALUA^ON TECHNIQUES 
Standardized achievement tests, questionnaire. Observational Checklist. 



' . 1P7 



KEY .FINDINGS' - ' . , 

f ■ " . ■ ■ o ^ . 

. (Reported by Follow Through evaluation staff) 

1968-1969 The first year witnessed many of the difficulties inherent in an 

; attempt to plant innovative methods into a well established institution. 
The beginnings of the program found personnel resistant to change, 
' .hazy about what changes they were actually esq^ectied to bring'about, 
and anxious about the outcomes. In many cases the philosoi|hy and 
( techniques appropriate to each model had to be leam"^ on the job, 

since it was not known ahead of tho school year whibh teachers were 
to participate in the program . . 

The first year^-also witnessed limited contact with the model spoilsors , 
possibly because they, too, were busy tuilding foundations , At the 
local level, program implementation was the fii^pt order of business 
and little time was left to concentrate on such areas as supplementary 
health services and full cornmunity" involvement. Centralization also 
was a chaj^cteri3tic of this year. One person, with^'stafr, directed 
\ the activities, prepared the budgets for all the school^, and made ^ 

the key decisions. - 



4969^1&70 In the second year, several administrative changes took place. First, ' 
several marriages were made betwe^en models which resulted in var- • 
- ious probtems, such as inability of school personnel and parents to ' 
attend the meetings and workshops offered by both mpdels within .one 
school. Because of a lack of coordination and a conflict of interests 
^ and loyalties, t^e^e marriages did not work well. :Se<ion^iy , the need 

for decentralization was recognized and responsibility was shifted to 
district superintendents and principals along with mpdel liaisons. 
They> in turn, succeeded in involving parents in the decision-making 
"process in the prepiaration of budgets . BecausjB the. success of these 
efforts depended largely on the level of involvement of the individuals 
. concerned , tran"sfers 6f principals prdved disruptive*. 

19J0-1971 During the secondhand third years of the program , staff development 
,^ was more carefully planned and included/ more parents . Jn addition, 

th« model sponsors became more involved at the local level. .Model 
liaisons , in conjunction 'with the on-site team leaders, serveo^the 
key function of interp^reting the instructional program at the local 
^ level and eventually became responsible for its dissemination. 

1971-19|!2 ^ach year has brought about greater program refinement,. better us^ . ' 
^ of paraprofessionali , greatej^ parental involvemeritv. more interest and 
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^enthusiasm at all levels, and a great deal of success in providing sup- 
§lementary services . Ftom a concentration on implementation at the 
instructional level, the^rogr am , was able to move piore and more : < 

towarpi articulation. • \ v' 

• • °' * • . * \. \ ' • 

Botli; the EDC and Behavior Analysis models opened training centers 
in Phflacjelphia' and-. began to involve pisrsonnel and par.erits from other 
* schoplp and cpmrnuiiities. Graduate students at Temple University 
^observed the models during the summ'er and received credit for this * 
seminar.. Thus the program was gradually being disseminated in . * 
the Scho(^l District. *^ \^ ^ 

• • " \ ^ m ' '■ M . . . , 

Mobility of teachers and pupils . Of the SO^ teachers assi^ed to Follow 
—Through since l968, only 75 were no longei^ teachingdn tfie program in ^ 
Spring 1972 , repres^ting a 76% holding rat^. This continuahqe per- 
centage was considered to* be a highly' s^atisfactory level of continuity 
'of treatment. • '\ 

Of a total of 9,937 pupils identified as having Follow Through .expo- 
. dure of at least five month s|^ duration since 1968; slightiy more than 
70% had continued through' Spring 1972 : , Those'.with^ead Start or * 
equivalent expi&rience had continuisd at a higher rate (74-75^) . - These , 
findings were considered to^ndicate that 'pupils enrolled in the pro- 
gram have remained over a suffi-dent Amount Of time to receive planned 
^ effects of the^program. . , / . 

• ^ ' . ' ^ 11 

Perc^eptions of the program.^ In interviews and ^urvey^responses, all 

levels of program* peraorinel and parents seemed to be highly convinced 

that the progr^mni sho\ild continue , .and that its unique characteristics 

as m earljp childhood program have been of benefit to the education , • 

of children in Philadelphia, 'the program elicited very few negative 

^votes reg^rdingits continuance, but did inspire a considerable nuift- 
ber of suggestions for modifications- in policies and procedures among 
upperrlevel personnel. Althougji ^the groups varied in their expression 

. of changes desired, some common suggestions were change Si in admin^ 
istrative and financial proceduries, more staff selectivity, changes in 
and/or, combinations of models or model cotoponents, and better federal " 
and other sponsor support^ with better evaluation efforts at all leyels. 

. Pupil achievement. Two of the sevfen models emerged 'as effective . 
approaches to educational achievement across all grades ^(K-3) , as 
measured by the 1972 cily^nde achievement tests, from both cross- 
i^iectional and ijuasi -longitudinal approaches . Most models ^com^ar^d 
favorably with appropriate reference groups in Qt least one* of the • 
four grade levels tested. , ' 
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1973- 1974 Ovep^all^ the project has fimctioned well and has evidenced progress 

• . toward uniform effectiveness in all its major components. . 

] ' , ' ■ . . ■ . " . ■ ' 

The Behavior Analysis model haf evidenced the highest pupil achieve- 
1 ^ ment in all areas and at all grade leveljp, and has evidenced superior 

/^pil performance in relation to compaiison school grouJ)s. Program 
expos.ure and Head' Start *or«eqiaivalent experience seem^to have had^the 
most pronounced pbsitive effect in this irtodel/ ^ 

• The Bank Street model has rivaled the Behavior Analysis model in . • * 

a'^iievemeiit of kindergarten and firs-t-grade pupils , particularly under 
th^ conditions of maximum project e^^tJB^e and Head Start oi^ eqmva- ^ 
, lenf^ experience, but not in achievement of second- ajid. third-grade * 
• pupils, particularly in reading. ^ 

^ \ ^ ■ ■ ' ■ 

In the project as a whole, maximum exposure and Head Sta^t or equiva- 
lent;experience have had a positive ®|f®9t on mathematics an ^ rep.ding * 
^ * * performance of kindergarten and firrst-gr^jiie pupils . Ho^^e^ver, taiere is 

now a broad spectrum o^evidence indicatiftg that second- and third- 
^ grade pupil performance in ma'thematics and reading was cons^iderably 

below, the level achieved in the earlier grades in 1972-1973. 

' All supportive services have shown improvement, but some sites still 
required increased effort in providing adequate social service^ and 
in estpiblishing convenient mieans of transportation to the servidSets r*. 

Parent involvement contiTaued to be a h,igh priority ^r^a of the project 
* ' and has consistently gained in' effectiveness . However, there w^e 

still'^ome sites where adeg^uate concern was racki^ng. , ^ 

1974- i975 i^Preliminary findings ) On^^the basis- of the^ monitoring information , 

it sieems that the instructional component of Fdllvw Through is 
y ^ . being refined and strengthened. The Behav^dr Analysis, Bank ^ 
' \Stf:eet, and EDt models seem to be particularly well tmplfemented. 
■:. In addition, social serviqes and the parent-inyolvement. component 
• ^ are operating w^tL However*, medical, djsntal, and psy(fhological 
sjervices do not appear ^s readilyavailable as in previous years , 
due to increased salary arid fringe^ene fit costs. 'r 

: ^ . ' ^ ' . ^ y ' ' 

PARTICIPATING' SCHOOLS ^ ^ V * 



District 1: Belmont, Drew, Lock^, McMichael^ Rhoads , Washington, Wilson 

District 2:^ Arthur , 'Carver, Meade, Reynolds, Stanton, Waring - . 

District 3: ..Hawthorne, Kearny, Nebinger, Southwark, Spring Gardem, Stevens, 

" •' ■ . ^.Wjfster ,7 • . / / ' ' " 
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District 4: - Blankenburg, Dklc, Duckrey, Pratt, Stanton, Stokley? Wright 
District 5;,-^-^unbar, El verson, Ferguson, HaririsSon, Hartranft, Hvinter., ^Ludlow,. 

McKinley, Moffet, Welsh ^ .\ j > . . 

District 6: 'East Falls v Fiijton, Kelly, Paatorius , 'VJ^ter ; , . 

Disttict 7: Fethurie , Smedley ; Taylor ^ ' . - 



0 
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•« .INSTITUTIONS FOR^GLECTED AND DELINQUENT GHILDREN ' 

' / .ADIWIINISTRATOE: lurlene Sweeting 

•HEADQUARTERS: - Room 204,^ 21st Strefet a'nij Parkway 
TELEPHONE: 448-3161 

PBRlTCODE: ^ 511-05-587 - i . • 

■• OPERATING? YEARS: 1968-1975 ^ ' )•'• . • 
. • GRADES SERVED: K^i2 ' " . 

Nd. OF PUPILS: l.pO ] ' 

ND. OF SCHOOLS: 19 Institutions ^. / " ] . . ' 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 109, Parapi-ofessional 3, Clerical 6 * 'Z ■ 
, / CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $r43, 854/ Svimiiier 489 ,'668, Ti5tal $233,522 ^. • 
' EVALUATION TEAM: Judith Green Leibovitz ^ 

- / ^ - — : — : ■ — — —^^ ^ — — ' • 

PROJECT description' . • . - . 

; _ - ■ ■ •■{ ... . ^ . ■ ^ •,■ ' ■ • . ^ ; ■ , 

Thi^ project, developed cooperatively^5£j[j:h representat^^^ ^ 
■ public,; private, atid parochial instj-tutions for neglected and delinquenl.chilc^ren, 
' involved planniiig and implementing programs designed to meet tiie special needs 
' ,of institutionalized tjhildren . These childreji are referred to the various instituftpns 
by public'and private kgencies throughout the city of Philadelphiaf.^ ^ . \ * 

■ ' ■ ' ' \. ' . f ' ■ ' ' ' ^ . ^ ' ■ . 

1 Title I funds, are utilized to supplement the institutions* ongdftig curriculum during 
the regular and summer "^rnis and afjter. school hpurs. Examplea of the programs offered 
^ in the iniStitutipft a afe. English/reading, cultural qnriclmient, science'; tutoririg, camping*, 
4^ educational field trips, diagnostic evaluation in readiiig and mathema^s^ 

logical counseling . - - • • ^ . ' / 

, . .EVALUATIOfJ TECHNIQUE'S ^ . . ; 

•^Descriptive evaluation "furnished by project administrator, including formal and 
informal test scores,' 'number of pupils served,. and service^ provided . 

• a 

^ . ' . ' ' KEY FINDIjNGS^ ' ' . - 

1968-1972 Observations indicated that the contradted services wj^re being received ^ 
liy the participating children. " *. ' . 

1972-I9t3 Of th4^ institutions, 19 were funded fdr this project/ Specialized . • 
\ , • programs wisre implemented- by the funded institutions. Individual 

reports by these institutions suggested that in all cases the specialized' 
p3?ograms y^ere, successful in achieving their respective and Varied 
objectives. , • | 

, - ■ ■ ■ 

■ ' • .' IPS ; J ' . 

O' \ . • • . . '113 . ■ ' 
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* • Methods and procedures differed accpirding to- the design of the specialized 
programs.j'Two^ One ihstitu^ 

tion's pTc^ect repo?*t indicated that.,70% of the reading protest scores were 
> ^ - at or bieloW' the lever of IBI Book 1; posttest scofes indipated. that only 26% 
^ ; * 6f ihe sami^^ pupils continued to read^at or below that level. Anbther insti*- 

A * tution's repjort indicated that the avjsrkge score, on a phDnics inyeiltdry 
increased, by 15 points betwe.en the pretesting and pplttesting pejpqds. 

^ ' - " . , • ^- ' ' ' V 

197-3^1974 This project enabled institutions for neglected and deliriquent children \ 

to' provide tutorial services, educational program^, and recreational/ 

- * . ^ cultiiral- activities to thcf pupils they' serve ^ T^est scores and ob^^ 

' ' / 'Vj' tions ind^c^ted that g&iAs^were made in reading skills at- several of the ^ , 

* J. ° V insjiitutions. ^^Recrieationarand piiltural activities w^ 

% ; . ; providing "feand§ 'on" and ofhep dif ect experiejcices Vith matdrials and 

' . , « . - vsiltes of ipter^st , Most programs, were wi?U planned and effectively • 

. implemented ; ' ' , ' 

1974-1975^ (Preiiminar^ findings) Seyen institutions have provided programB, 
fprrtheir children^and four others are taking the necessary steps^ 
to begin operation. Pupils were reported actively involved in 
programs at the operational facilities. 

-v • • V '\ . ./ ■ ^ . 

because the intent of tijioring or remedi^Tlielp for4^ * 
Varies / the I{eadifng and Mathematics subtests of tl^e California ' 
Achievement Tests seern fiot to be appropriate measut^s all 
situations. Results of the tests will be Qvailable fof all irlstitution 
V chil(jpen attending PJiiladelp however , tests 

selected by each of th^institutions will ckso be used to provide 
an appropriate assessment of progress , " 

/ ' / . ' \ ' ■■ ' 

Since program directors have in the past reported that there was 

growth by the children benefiting from Title I funds, it is assumed 

that similar growth will be reported for this year also, 

f 

^ . . . .-^^ 

. ' PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS #\ 



Association for Jewish Children, 1301 Spencer Street, 19141;^^ 



Baptist Children's House, 58th and Thomas Avenue, 19143; SA 9-6511 

.. ^ ' . . . ' ' 

Catholic Home for Girls, 6901 Woodland Avenue, 19142; SA 6-2605 

Center of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Chew Avenue & Churc^h Lane, 19141; 
VI 8-4313, 6464 

Children' s'Aid Society of Pennsylvania, 311 South Juniper Street, 19107; KI 6-2990 



±m 



GirarcJ'Cbllege, Girard & Corintfeian A^rOTUesrlB 

' * " ' ■ . - / . ' - ^ . 

Gjiardia^ Angel Home, 8538. Frankfor^ Avenue,^ 1915* 
Methcjj^st Home for Children , Monument Road at B^lmo: 
.Mo/rell School for (Sirls, 5301 Chew Avenue, 19i;S8 
Northern Homfe for Orphans, 5301 Ridge Avenue, 19 
St. Joseph^s Hall for Girls, 910 Church Lane, 1913 
St. Vincent's Home for Children, 6900 Greenwa^ A 

St. ^Vincent's Orphan Asylum <?if-Tacony, 7201 Milno 

f ' ' • • 

Salvation Army Ivy House for Ghildrdn, 4050 CaHShi 

TR 7-7214' * > 

v ' ' ' ' . - ^ 

Southelai Home fbr Chiidreni 3200 South Broad Stn 

■ < . -* , • \ - 

Stenton Child Care, 6100 Stenton Avenue, 19138; MU^^ 
Youth Development Center, 151 W. Luzerne Street, 
Youth Services , Inc. , 410 34th Street, 19104; BA 2 
Youth Study Center*. 2020 Pennsylvania Avenue, 191375; MU\6-l' 
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' \ K INTENSIVE^ learning// CENTER ' 

. , ^ ^-^r—- ■ J"' ' ' . '■ — ' — —■ — \ 1 — — 

r " '\ - ■ 

ADMJHISTRATOR: James H.Lytle 

HEAOQUARTERS:" 6th floor. Fifth and Luzerne Streets' . ^ 
TELEPHONE:. BA>^0650 , . 

PBRS CODE: , 511-^-843 , ' " ^ 

OPERATING years': 1969-1975 ■/* - , • ' 
PRADES SERVED: K.-4 . ° 

'¥0 . OF PUPILS: 230 " 

/NO. OF SCHOOLS: . 1 ' « ^ . . 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 7, P§jraprofessional 9, Clerical 1" 
CURRENT BUnpET: Regular $149. aOO, Smumer ■^7.000. Total $156,000 
EVALUATION4lAM:-Jay.Yanoff - ' - 7 • 



. PROJECT DESCRIPTION • : 

The intensiv^Jti^arning Center is an innovative school aiming <at^ exemplary 
instruction for elementary-age pupils, at (^urriculum development, and at / 
staff development. The school is located on the sixth floor of a converted factory ^ 
building at Fifth and Luzerne Str.eets . With the partial exception of a small 
grpup of the youngest and least mature pupils, (the Entry^ClasefJ', team teaching,, 
nongradedness ; and.in^dividualization are the rule. "Flexible teaching space" 
(60* X 60' ^^^^) and large groups of pupils (approximately JOO) also are 
common to the wvo "houses" within the ILC. Each house is staffed with teachers 
and aides. \ 

' ' 
The ILC project has ^s its ^oal the improvement of reading, mathematics, and 
problemTSolving abilities. This is accomplished in an open learning environment 
emphasizing the child's total development. 
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EVALUATION TECHNIQUES ^. 

Surveys, questionnaires, systematic observation, and standardized tests 
measuring pUpil progress . . N ' 

KEY FINDINGS 

(Reported by ILC ^valuation staff) • ^ v 

lj969-1970 Rate of progress, as measure by standardized tests, improved fo^* 
° third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade pupils in reading and in arithmetic 
concepts . Second-grade pupils improved in reading comprehension . 
."^ First-grade pupils made gains in arithmetic . > * - 

; "i ' . - « o " 



Pupils 'rnjnquiry Hous^ ipademore progress in reading' thari fne . 
^others^ pupils in Blend House achieved more Jin arithmQtic *V Vhis 
difference appeared to be due to teacher interest ancl^expertiVe 
rather than organization of the house% Pupils in Tech Hdus^y showed 
the largest gains on both IPX arithmetic and IPX reading ^ests'^, Tech 
Hotise pUpi?lg impro^|edjnost on the Piage^an conservation tests. 

Speakers at the staff-development sessions were generaliy/well re- 
ceived; the g^pup-dynamics session^ were not. However^ the last^ 
session, which led to some ongoing committees being*orga(nized and 
"something being done," proved to be beneficial. Results ^of a surVfey 
(Urban Market Developers, 1970) revealed that most parents who vis- 
ited the XLe: felt welconle. They were weU informed of tti^ objectives 
of XLC and read the newsletter with much interest 

^ ' ^ " ■ ' / - . 

Sixth-grade pupils gained from 1,2 to 2.4. year© on the subtests of 
the I^a Tests of Basic Skills ^b^tween 1969 and 1971i The overall 
average composite gain was S months. Fourth- grade pupils, 
gained 9 months in reading (California Test pf Basic Skills) and 
'^fthrgradq pupils gained 10 mtoths during thiis school year. Gains 
in arithmetic skills were* less dramatic (Stanford Achievement TesD / 
with fourth gtaders gaining 4 months and fifthTgrade pupils gaining 
7 months. ^ ' . ^'V > . 

Pupils at XLC made progress in the. basic skills (with the exception - ' 
of vocabulary skills in Grade 4) which ranged from 0.4 years to S.fl 
years in a year'a time. Forty-four percent of the studied partic^ants 

thieved at a rate of at least one grade-equivalent year in one school 
year. There'^were no substantial increases^in the number of pupils 
approaching the national norm except dn arithmetic concepts and 
eading comprehension in some cases ,^ and there were no increases 
in the^number of pupils achieving at a level above the national norm.' ( 
• . ' . • ' 

Informal Reading Inventory results were' analyzed for the Middle 
nd Upper Houses. TSTormal progress would be two book levels per 
ar. Among Middle House pupils (N=lll) , 54% gained one book. 

or l^ss, 16% gained two book levels, and 30% gained three br ' 
bbok levels. Among Upper House pupils (N=113) , 57% gained 
onejbook leyeLor less, 22% gained two book levels, and 21% gained ^ 
threeVor mor^ book levels . 

For theUWiddle and Upper Houses, the Informal Reading Xnventol^y 
results Indicated tha1| a little less than half, ipistead o£ 75% of thb pu- 
pils, we;rie improving in reading -at a rate commensurate with the ' 
objective A (The djL&ttibution was similar to that found in reading 
projects. )\Xowa. Tests of Basic Skills results^ showed that in all but 
the Upper Htouse, pupils were not maintaining pace\with the national 
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ndrming population. Most ILC pupils did not meet the objectives 
regarding reading and matheipatics achievement. DisciussionS' with 
the project;^ director and researcher reveled that the achievement" 
objectives were not realistic as designed and that?the desired levels^ 
of achievement, Vnd the/jgxpectations regarding the numbers of pupiji 
who should reach those levels, needed to be reconsidered. 



J 

I 



• 1973-1974 Informal Reading ilnj^er^tory (IRl) ^results showed a decrease from 
. -48% t0.32% in the n/mber of pupils reading at tlj^ Primer level. On 
t}ie California /iLct^iev^ment Tests, 68^ of the pupils showed increases 
4n their , percentile ranks between October and May . , 

•> ^ / ^ ' ' ^ . ' ■ - 

, % The average ydaily attendance (ADA) reports from ILC and its four 

0 , feeder schools* were compared. JhQ had an ADA of 90.1%, while the 

^ . four feeder schools averaged 85 . 5% (rahging from 83 .8%.t6 87 , 9%) 

ILC thus, exceeded the fou^ feedej schools' combined ADA by 4.6 
percentage pdints even t^iough all children at ILC were bussed fry^m 
the feeder schools eacfi day 



In the 1972"l973 school yi^ar, 45 children's paiients received serv|de| 
from the Parent Involvement Program. ''For the 1973-1974 school ^e^ai 
102 children's parents^^received aici in their homes. This incr>ease of^ 
113? exceeded the expfected increase of 100%. " ; 



. ' 1974-1975 (Preliminary findings) The ILC achievement ^oals cannot be 



District 7: 



measured at this stage, since growth scores will be based on posttjQ^^s 
scheduled for February (CAT) and April (IRI). 



Attendance figures indicate that ILC exceeds the four feeder schools^ 
by 4.4 percentage points, even' though all of ILC students are 
b issed from feeder schools. 

The Parent Invptvement Program has, shown a decline in thej^umper 
of children serviced. Lower House has begun consulting in homes; 
Middle House. has not yet begun the program. Budget cuts have 
forced a reduction^ in the number of parent-consultants from, six 
to four. • * ,f * ^ t ^ 

It is anticipated that the center staff will abl% to identify pupils 

ing significant behavior changes' ct^ Q result of their experiefices 
in me center. Regular classroom teacher^ will indicate the pupils^ 
acddemic growth, ^ '' I ^ c ' 

7 participating' schools ' 



Intensive ^earning Center 
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•ITINERANT .-^HEARirgG SE|VICE 



ADMIlNriS^RATOR: 
HEADQUARTERS: 
tELEPHOrjfE: , ' . 
PBRS^^fe: 

» OPERA'^G -Years : 

GRADES SERVED: ' 
no'. O^. PUPILS: 
JNO. OF SCHOOLS; 



Martehal-Neil E . Young' 
ISOfi/Iarket Street 
448-3456 
511^05-501 • 
1971-1975 ' » ^ * 

K:-12 ° ^. 

91 . 



15|L* ...... . • _ ' . • ■ 

NOyOF EMPLOYEES: Pr<?fessional 11, Paraprofessional o"/ Clerical 0 
CURRENT BUDGEt: Regular $128, 000. Summer None, Tptal $128, 000 
.EVALUATION TEAM: RElfe Colflesh " ' . V " 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION . ^ ' 

, Pupils served ao^e' hearing-impaired pupils who experience difficulty in communi- 
cation with resultant, defective receptive and expressive language abilities/. Needs 
for receptive language ability include improved use of residual hearing and attaining 
juaximum hearing skills wi1;h a hearing aid, learning and improving the skills of 
lipreading, and understanding vocabulary, language forms, and syntax./ Needs 
for expressive language ijicludfe development of vocabulary and Ian guag^-and- syntax 
forms appropriate to the pu"pil's experience and level of learlung achievement. Addi- 
tional needs include speech therapy to. irftprove artipulation and voice, and basic 
understandin^g of pximary learning skills and abademic subject matter. 

The itinerd^tit hearing therapist examines pupils with hearing losses specifiedV ^ 
in the state standards. These pupils are evaluated for functional hearing and lip- 
reading ability^ language development;' ^d progress- in learning. Pupils in n'eed 
of therapy are- served twice weekly and are provided with a comprehensive program^ 
of therapy :^Ued to their individual needs. * , . 



EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 



Systd/natic observations^ questionnaires, and analysis dt standardized achieve- 
ment test scores, < ' ' * - 



KEY FINDINGS 



1971-1972 



^Two hundred twelve pupils having hearing difficulty received regular 
services designed to alleviat^ heating problems. It was found that some 
children probably needed resource-room help in regular schools. As a 
result of this, the Speech and Hearing Office requested^two new rooms 

•for hearing-handiqapped in elementary schools. 
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Teadher ratings of pupils* cognitive pei^formance were analyzed to a'acertain 
hpw many pupils Tiad improved du^ng the treatment period. Of the 123 . 
pupils who Were analyzed, 45 with average or lower ratings improved to 
average or alpove during their treatment sessions/ 15 children:who had 
been rated as performing above average prior to therapy continued at \ 
the sam^ l^vel, ^nd 50 chilt^ren who had average'ratings also maintained 
their s^me ratings over the jtreatmen^period . Thus*^90'of the i23'analyzed 
children maintained or attaihed ayerafge or better ratings by the. end of 
a the treatment sessions ; . ' - 

•The long-term goal of the Itinerant Hearing Service project is to 
, enable^ hearing-handicapped pupils to make academic progress in a 
normal scljool setting J In 1973-1974 the project was fully implemented 
according to its stated plan and attained those objectives it was designed 
' to meet. This was evident frdm observation, analysis of test scores, ' 
and results of parent and teacher surveys . Language ^Mlls of the 
treated pupils improved; academic achievement, as perceived by class- 
room teachers and parents, alsb improved. 

^ • a 

Most impressive, however, wer^ the positive attitudes of parents 
toward project efforts. Of the. 65 parents mailing back questionnaires 
on *their pisrceptions of their chil^ren*s process, all but two took the 
timp to write comments. The comments of 37 parents indicated a high 
leVsl of. satisfaction with the project, and only three parents wrote 
coirments that could be interpreted as indicating dissatisfaction, 

{Preliminary findings) Progress toward attainment af Itinerant 

Hearing Seryice objectives is evident. Therapists are providing ' " 

intensive, individual^based services to improve needed skills/ ' / 

among their pupils. Individual records of pupUs' progress are 

kept and remediation is provided in areas of ^eatest pupil ne^d. 

Pupil testing was conducted and the project was fully 'implemented 
in October. The therapists al$o have locatejd 250 additioYiq^l school- 
age pupils needing hearing therapy or diagnosis. A team of two 
therapists developing the preschool progrjjm has secured 50 r^eferrals 
of very young children, but pilot treatment has not yei been implemented. 

Follow-up activities such as clinic referrals and retesting are' 
being instituted. If the early childhood component can overcome 
its difficulties, all objectives should be met. ■ ^ - 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 

Barry , -Bartram , Belmont. Bryant. Catto. Comegys. Daroff, Drew, 

Dunlap, Hamilton, Harrington. Holmes. Huey. Lea. Locke. Longstreth, ' . 
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McMichael/ Mitchell, Morton; Powel, Read-, Rhoads, Sayre, Shaw, 
• Sulzberger, Jilden, University .City, Irt^alnut Center, Washington, 

: ^ West Philadelphia, Wilson, W61f _ , ' ' 

District 2: Alcorn, Arthur, Audenried, Bache, Barratt, Benson TBregyV Carver, 
\ Childs, Darrah, Dougla'ss , Franklin, Gideon, Kane, Kelley, Landreth, 

Martin, McDariiel, Meade, Morris, Peirc$, Penn, Poe, Reynolds, 
Sartain, Smi^h,' Stanton, Varei Vaux, Waring, Wayne 
DistriiCit 3: , Bairtlett, Bok, Boone, Fumess^ Hawih^rlie, Jackson, Jefferson, 

' Kearny, Key, Kirkbride, Meredith, Nebing^i., South-'Philadelphia, 
.\ /--^outhTA^ark, Spring Garden, Stevens, Stpddart-Fleisheijf, ^Vare, 

Washington, Wister . ' * \v 

District 4: Plaine,, Blankenburg, Cleveland, Dick, bobbins , Duckrey, FitzSimons 
• \ . Gillespie, Gratz, Hanna, Heston, Hill, Kenderton, Lehigh, Leidy, 
- ^ .''X Miller, Peirce, Pratt-Arnold, Rhodes, ^jShoemaker, Stanton, Stokle'y, 
' ' Strawberry Mansion, Walton, Whittief , Wright ^ \ ' ; " ^ 

Districts: , Brown-, Carroll, Clymer, Couglas, Dunbar, Edison, Elverson, , 

Fairhill, Ferguson, Hackett, Harrison, Hartranft, Hunter, Jones, , 
' ' \ Kensington, Ludlow', McICinley, Miller, I\Joffet, Muhr, Penn Treaty, 

' Pdtter-Thomas, Sheppard, Stetson, Thomas, -Wanamaker, Welsh,. 
- . \ WiMrd '\ ' , • ^ ' . \ . 

,Distric1;-6: ^ 'Doksjan, Ea^t Falls, Emlen, Fulton, K^elly, Lingelbach, Logan ,^ 

Mifflin, Pastorius, Pennelli P^jckett^ R'cosevelt, SteeU Widener,* j 
' V Wister ' ' ^ ' . * 

Dsitrict 7:' Bethune, Intensive Learning Center, Pennsylvania Advancement, e 
♦ ♦ Smedley, Stearn^d^^, I'aylor. . ^ 
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LEARNING CENTERS 



ADMINIStRATORYx Lore Rasmussen 
HEADQUARTERS : Durham School 

TELEPHONE: ' 732-3204 • '/ . ^ 

PBRSCODE:. • 511-02-541 , ' 

.OPERATING YEARS:' 1966-1975 . ' ^■ 

J. 



^RADES SE^IVED: PK-12 
NO. OF PUPILS: 1,890 
NO- OF SCHOOLS: 10 • / ' . 

JfJOv OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 22.. Pargiprofessional l-> "Clerical 1 ' ' 

CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $365,000.^ Suipmer $15,000. Total |380. 000. . ' . 
EV.ALtJATION TEAM: Ethel Goi'dberg. Joleph Meade . '. , 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



The Learning Centers project Is^i^iurrently comprised of three |)a':r4:s which perform 
's^rvices either to children directly; 1^ teachers, to. school^, or to the parent community 
They are^held together by a cc^pimon philosophy of individualizing instruction in a non- 
authqftitarian, richly stimulatj^ng environment. ' v ' 

Learning Center Laboratories are located in IQ Title I schools ^;idely scattered 
throughout the city . Most of these are siirgle rooms organized and equipped primarily 
to entice and engage children in applied^m'aftiematics , science, and logic through 
carefully selected learning aids', professional tools, games, and play activities from 
which discoveries (Lan be made. These ire organized and communicated (orally or in 
'writing) under the direction of a specially trained teacher. 

•All teachers are, in continuous in-service training; parents are prominent partici- 
pants, older children teach younger ones; the children use the wh^ole community as a . 
resource; all learning is 'interrelated without fixed timetables; noncoercive respect 
replaces a multitude of rules; grades are replaced by individual child appraisal- 
goals are set by th^ individual child and the teacher cooperatively. 

. Teacher-Parent Center, located at the Durham School, provides professional, 
pardprofessional, and parent skill^development sessions dn released-time and ^ 
volunteer-time bases . The T-pl center conducts whole-day and half-day workshops 
ori the making of educational aids and classrom facilities, and on open-classroom 
teaching and tutoring techniques. The main goal of the center is to help partici- 
pants assume th.e roles of guides ^arid motivators iti providing a stimulating learning 
environment for their children. 

i 

Learning Center Headquarters^provides enrichment, planning help, subject- ,^ 
.matter consultation, curriculum writing, and idea coordination for poverty-area 
parents, teachers, anti? administrators who desire help in the pedagogical approach 

• . • 125 ; ' . . ' ' 
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"open clas3room" organization- The headquarters als^ helps many Title I kaffs 
find, collect, ar^/or 'write curricular materials oriented to the urban environment. 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES^ , 

' Survey, questionnaire, and desfe^iptive techniques; comparison of attitudes. ^ 
self-image, and progress in language arts^ver a gear's involvement in the project. 

' "key findings « 

1966^1968 Principals indicated that th6 greatest^changes were seen imlanguage 
development. Improved interaction btetween'teachers and pupils wa^ 
I observed, which led tpf increased pupil involvement in learning; 

* " " (t * ' \ 

1968-1969 Pupils attending Ld showed better pr9blem-Solving ability than\ 
^ comparison'^roup . LC pupils were mlpre goal-oriented, more^ablte 

' to 9ope with problems, and more able to produce a variety of solutions 



to ^pen."~ended problems. 



■'■V 



1969-1970 Substantial progress was found to have been made in reading skills. 

A few 6hildren~were judged to have equaled or surpassed the reading 
level found in the regular classes. Only one pupil remained at pre- 
o primer level . Enthusiasm for reading was readily evident 'within the 
classroom: j ^ . ^ 

The existence and operation of the supplementary centers were supported 
by a substantial majoi'ity of the teachers whose pupils used them. Fi^ve 
- • of the six centers were directly related to the learning strategies / 

t furthered by the project and were seen to be of more potential value to 

classroom teachers than was realized because many^times the te'acher 
was not able to attend with her pupils. % . ' 

19*70-1972 Results of a two-year longitudinal study of the Durham Learning Center: 

In only two of 10 school characteristics compiled districtwide was Durham 
similar Jto average cond^ons in District 2. The rate of teacher ^bsenjpe 
. and faculty racial distribution were about at tJ^e average^ for th^; district . 

^In comparison with usual conditions in the district, Durham's school 

* and average class sizes were small, faculty turnover and pupil 

• mobility were low, and teacher experience was high.. Durham ^ . 
% used few substitutes provided by the district, had a lower proportion 

of black pupils, and had a slightly lower attendance isate than 
most schools in the district. - , 

^ In p\ost grades, but not air, the reading achievement was higher than 
the district norms. The differences in achievement by grade level Vere 



1972-1973 



.1973-1974 



1074-1975, 



District 1 
District 2 
District 3 
District 4 
District 5 
District 6 



Stable over two years and appeared to be related to selectibn of stud'ents.. 
"Some "grades had better students than others, andjwith such'small ' 
numbers of students these differences were mpre evident. than in largef 
schools. * * ■ ^ * ' 

Comparisons of the percentage of students above the national rtiedian^or 
below ^tl;ie national .16th' percentile (California Achievement Tdsts)^showed 
good improvement, except for one grade at Durham,. Frcim 1972 to 1973^ 
four of five grades improved in both categori^ejs. The fifth grade declined , 
on both indices arid s-howed almost no gain irl reading over; the prevjoas / / 
yearns group average . v ' 

The project's objective to have pupil attendance in the L^4aboratories ^ 
rank above their respective districts was met^n three of eight labora- f * 
tories during three samjile nionths. In an additional study, howe\^er, 
<^LCf laboratory attendance was found on the average ^t© be greater than 
both total-school attendance and attendance of selected same- scl;iool \- 

comparison gfoups. ^ • . " 

r ' * ' • ' * ' ' . 

On the Language , Reading, and Mathematics .subtests of the CAT-70', 
the project^ s objectil^e to have the average LQ-pupil exceed the respec- ' 
tive 'district average^ was met in 18^f 45 comparisons. Further investi- 
gation revealed thaf pupils in the two self-contained LC laboratories 
exceeded the district average in each comparison that was^^made.. 

(Preliminary findings) Interim observations indicate that LC labs 
are mffk^ijig progress toward the attainment of project objectives. . 
In ih^^lbf^LC labs organized primarily for the discovery -oriented, 
problem-solving approach, progress seemingly was made toward 
increasing pupils' problem-solving abilities. In nine LC labs, 
pupils seemed to have made progress toward increasingi their 
cjoncept-formation skills^in mathematics ^and science. Observed 
dctivities4ncluding new^phper reporting, panel discussions , 
audiotaped radio programs, and play, acting s-hould result in increased , ' 
oral and written communication skills of pupils in four LC labs. 

TheSpeacher-Parent Center 'has conducted many well-received ^ ■ . 

staff-development sessions. The kC headquarters cohtinues to 
provide^a wide variety of consulting services for target-area administrators. 

PARTI^Sq[PATING SCHOOLS , 

McMichael, Rhoads ^ . 

Douglass, Peirce > , ^ • ■ 

Jackson ' " < - 

Peirce, Strawberry Mansion, Wright 

^Clymer ^ . ' ' * - . 

Widener . • 



MEET ^HE ARTIST 



^ ADMINISTRATOR: Jack Bookbinder ^ , 
HEADQUARTERjS: Room '513. 21st Street and pf^rkwaii / 
TELEPHONE: " . , 448-327-3 ^' ' *' ' -. 

PBRS'CODE: ' 511-02-513' 
OPERATING YEARS: 1974-1975 

GRADfeS SERVED: 4-12 " " <> T ^ ' V v 

NO. OF PUPILS: ' ' 27' 500 ° ' / . ■ 

NO. OF SCHOOLS: Public 70, Nonpublic |9, ;Total 99 

NO. OF Eiy^LOYEES: Pi^ofessional 0, ParaprofesWnal 0, .Clerical 1 

CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $18,000, Suinnter $11,000, Total $29,000 

EVALUATION TEAM: Louis Scheiner, Fleta#aters* . .. 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION ^ 



This project has two component programs*, -The experiences which they offer 
are not available to the students through any other source . An experiential back- 
ground that will motivate learning is oneyof the documented special needs of ediica- , 
tionally depri\/ed children; these programs are designed to help meet this need. 

Artist at Work. Students living in target areas tend not to have access to 
experiences which would enable them to ap|)reciate the creative arts , This program 
brings toJ)le school auditorium an artist of prominence to demonstrate the procesi? 
of creating a work of art. The artist demonstrates onstage for approximately 45 
minutes and spends the remainder o^^the time visiting classrooms . During the 
demonstration and discussion, concepts and vocabulary are developed ^nd reinforced. 

^ ■ . • *■ 

* Artist to Artist, .This program, in cooperation with the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, makes it possible for children from Title I schools who. are talented in 
art to mfeet in seminars with America's distinguished painters and sculptSi'^, on 
Friday afternoons, for 15 two- hour sessions, . ' ; ^ 

/ ^ EVALUATION TECHNIQUES ' 

kAn ©bservational checklis,t is used to verify, ^n a sampling basis, visits by the 
LSts, their 45-minute live demonstrations to the entire school, ^follow-up in 
ividual classrooms , reactions of children and staff . . 

I . ' KEY FINDINGS * ^ ' • 

1974-1975 (Preliminary findings) The Artist at Work coijij^onent of the Meet ' 
% the Artist project is in full operation in target-area schools. 

During a 45-minute period, fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils 
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meet and: converp^ with a -well-known artist from the Philadelphia 
4 j a^ea. During this meeting, the children are exposed to the artisVsr 
i^^work thr&ugh the observation of^amples on display as weljl^as 
SMf^^T^^^ "Witnessing the artist in ox^tion actually producing a pd^inting 
\^^^BQih pupil^:and teachers feel that the Artist at Work component 
beneficial. The Artist to Antisi cdmpohent wilt be implemented 
::MrijcLnu^y 1975. ^ , . - ^ . ^ ' ^ 

' ■ r ' ' " . • ' ■ ^ -^^ • ' ' , ^ _ 

>THe bbjective for A^eet the Artist project has been Attained thW^ ^ 



PAR'riCIPATING SCHOOL'S 



IJistrict 1: 
District 2: 

District 3: 

District 4: 

District 5: 

District 6: 
District 7; 

Nonpublic: 



Barr^ Bryant, Daroff, Dr^W^ Dunlap, Hamilton, ^Holmes / Bhiey , Lea, 
Locke^vMcMichael, Mitchell; Morton, Washington, Wolf - . ^^ 

Arthui:^ Bache, Benson, Br egy. Carver, Childs, Darrah^ - - . 
McDani'el , Meade , Morris , Reynolds , Sartain ] Smith , Stanton , 
Wa^ne ' , . : ^ ^ , \ - 

Boone,- J^acjcson, Jefferson, Key, Nebinger, Southwark, 
Spring Garden, Washington / 
Blaine,. Blanjsenburg', Cleveland^ Dick, Hanna, Heston, iaill, 
Kenderton, Peirce, Wright 

Brown, fcarrqil, Clymer, Dunbar, Harrison, Hartranft; 'Ludlqw, 
Miller, Moffet/Sheppard,* Welsh, Willard-Ppwers- 
Dobson, Eastf '9,11s, EmJen /Fulton, Pennell, Steel, Wister 
Bethune, Penngylyania Advancement, Stearri=6 

, ■ *v , ■ • ' • ■ I ■ - 

Cathedral, Corpusei.Christi, HAllahan, Most Precious Blgod, Our 
Lady of Victory, Our Mother of Sorrows, Roman'' Catholic, J^t. "Agatha, 
St. Anthony; St. Bridget, St. Carthage, St, Charles, St. Golumba, 
St. Edward, St. 'Elizabeth/ St. Francis de Sale^St. Gabrill^ 
St. Gregory, St*. Ignatius, St. Ludwig, St. Mary, St. Malachy,"/ ' 
St. Paul, 'St. Peter ClaVer, St. Philip Neri, St. Stephen, StTVincent 
de Paul, West Philadelphia Catholic Boys High, West Philadelphia 
Catholic Girls High 



N^tIvation' 



ADMINISTRATOR: ; 
HEADQUARTERS: 
J'ECEPHONE: 
PBRSCODE:. - 
OPERATING YEARS: 
GRADES' SERVED: . 
i^O. OWPUPILS: 
NO. OF SCHOOLS: \ 
NO. OF EMPLOYEES: 
CURRENT BUDGET: 
EVALUATION -TEAM : 



Rebecca Seg^l ' ' "• ' • .. 

Room 3 18-; 211B| S^j-ls^ta^nd Parkway 
448-3619 

511-04-555 ;' ■ ' 

1966-1975 ' ' ■ V 

10-12 1 ■ . . 

■4,600 . : i 

10' • ■ . >rj 

Professional 3^?r ' Parapfofessit)nar.8i , 
Regular $882,000." Summer $12, 000 i T 
Stuart Hoffman 




flerical|^2- 
)tal $8941 000. 
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'PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



Participants are selected at the end of ninth grade. Then, each schoQ^%eek 
for the next three years,, in regular classes or in. after-school tiytorials, t)^y xe- ' 
ceive approximately 10 extra hours of a combination of English^ mathematics/, >^ 
physical science, and s.ocial science courses. Also^ they attend various ^concerts, 
art galleries , and play $ . 

"i ' In addition^ the students receive counseling, psychological, and p^ji^ihiatric 
services tp help them overcome emotional problems detrimental to acad^|nic 
achievement, 

Because advancement of the student's emotional and academibvperiic^rmance 
"Nsan be hindered by problems at home, parents'^e involved in the prp^ram. 
They are told the reasons for their child's participsltion , encouraged establish . 
an atmosphere at home conducive to their child '^education/ and invited to ^ 
participate in many of the after-school activities of the p/oject,. " ' 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

■ ■ '. ^ - . ■ ' r " ' '■ 

Cbmparisons of gains in general English, mathematics, vocatiortal aspirations, 
and educative abilities over the period ofexpqsurej follow-up descriptive analysis 
of graduates' activities . ■ , , ' 

KEY FINDINGS ' f 



1966-1967 Students in the project showed improved classroom performande, im- 
proved verbal and nonverbal functioning, raised occupatiofia\>nd 
educational aspiration levels, greater expectations of success, ^and a 
^ reduced dropout rate . ' . ] 
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Students in the project showed improvemerrt in basic skills and a 
positive attitude toward^^oing to college. It was reported that there 
was an increase in the numb'^r of students applying for and being, ^ 
accepted ipto college apd that parental involvemenj was improved . 

..• - V ■ • ■ 

Students in the project achieved higher initial test scores (SCAT) 
than nonparticipating students. However, posttesting showed that 
very little gain was made over initial scores. Some students did show 
meaningful increases in language and arithmetic skills. 

Of the graduates returning the .1968 follow-up questionnaire, 81% were 
attending a college or university, 18% were employed, and 1% were 
neither employed nor attending colle^ge . The graduates considered 
the most essential aspects of the program to be the cultural activities, 
the enriched curriculum, and the college visits. 

ParWipating students showed higher vocational aspirations than 
noapafticipants . The longer students participated in the program, 
the higher their vocational aspirationsVere likely to be . 

\ ■ / ' " , ■ 

There was some evidence that the Motivation program improved the 
students^ attitudes toward School and learning .\ This effect wars not 
noted in tjie individual schools, but was dependent on the combined 
effects of ^11 participating schools. 

The activlti.^s of ^he project encouraged students to seek post-higb-- 
school education. In equal samples, approximately ^1;wice as m^tify 
Moiiyation aS non-Motivation students (with similar IQs and 
aca^demic backgrounds) we're accepted into coUeges sCnd other post- 
high-school program&r Motivation students had* higher attendance 
rat^s and* fewer la^tenesses than non -Motivation students. 

Monitoring indicated that partiQipating students w^e^encouraged and 
involved in thfe seeking of ppst-high- school education . Each school 
reported that many of its students had been accepted in local colleges 
or uriiver.si.ties (Cheyney, University of 'Pennsylvania, Temple), and, 
that other/applications were pending in out-of-state locales. Reports 
from all schools: further, revjealed that Motivation students attended 
a variety pf cultural event's . 

Parefnts of Motivation students were involved iiji the program at every 
school. .EacK's'chool provided some type of remedial tutoring, varying 
numbers of guest speakers*;" and curriculum enrichment either during 
or foUbWing the school day . While adhering to the general guide- 
lines of the. project, each school adapted the program to conform to 
its. specific jconstraints arid^needs .1 ^ 
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\ ' f • ■ ' 

Tutoring in mathematics and English was available a't all sites. Some 
schools expanded offerings to include history, science, and languages. 
Of 161 randomly selected students who were tutored at six schools, 
82 (51%) improved their grades, 9 (6%) declined, and 70 (43%) showeci 
J ♦ n6 change . ^ « 

1973-1974 A group af 95 tenth graders who were selected for the project but 
attended a nonrTitle I school during FY 1973-1974 had an average ^ 
, * grade-equivalent (GE) totai-Eeading score of 9.6 on the California 

Achievement Tests. A similar* group of students who participated 
in the Motivation project in 1973-1974 had an avU^age GE of 10. 1 
on the same test. Motivation students achieved ph the average one- ^ 
f half year better in reading than a similar group of nonparticipating 
students — a statistically significaltlsdjife^^ence . 



1974-1975 (Preliminary'findings)c Motivation project coordinators are implementing 
thes^project as in previous years. Students attend eo^tra classes, 
attend cultural events, are applying to colleges and universities, 
and are receiving extra 'counseling. However, there is less tutofinQ . 
in the project ihis year . 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



District 1: 
District 2: 
District 3: 
District 4: 
District S: 



Bartram, University City, West Philadelphia 

Franklin, Penn 

Bok, South Philadelphia 

Gratz 

Edison, Kensington ' * . 
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MULTIM^IJIA CENTER 



ADMINISTRATOR: Charles McLaughlin 

HEADQUARTERS: 2901 W. Allegheny Avenue 

•TELEPHONE: BA 5-1914 

PBRS C6DE: 511-06-615 

-Derating YEARS: 1^68-1975 . 
Grades served: k-i2 

NO. OF PUPILS: Nonpublic 9,063 
NO. OF SCHOOLS: 47 , 
• NO. OF EMPLOYEES'. Professional 0, Paraprofessional 1, Clerical 4 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $99,000, Summer $12,000, Total $111,000 
EVALUATION TEAM: Marion Kaplan, Carrolyn Iwamoto* 



PROJECT DB^SCRIPTION 

The Multimedia Center exter^lls the capability of the members of the staff in 
many projects by providing them with materials and techniques that increase 
the reality of the concepts they are developing by the use of various combinations Q 
of materials with a multisensory approach. Materials include films, filmstrips, 
records^ tapes, transparencies, etc., chosen on the basis of the objectives of 
each of the projects the center supports . ' , ' ^ 

The center and its facilities are utilized by the staffs of Title I projects in oper- 
ation. In-service training is provided for the teachers in thesQ schools as well j 
^as the staff members (teachers and aides) in the Parent School Aides, Improvement 
of Reading Skills, Summer Readiness, Individualized Education Cexiler, and 
Cultural Experiences projects. « ^ - ^ ^ 

Software is housed in the center and is made available to all participating 
schools on a library-lending .basis. Catalogs of available software and equipment 
*are located in the participating schools . The center furnishes such supportive 
services for Title I projects as circulation of software among project staffs, pro- 
vision of consumable audiovisual materials, repair and maintRnance of equipment " ^ 
in the schools, and in-service training of staff and faculty. ^ 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES ^ 

■ . ^ . ■ ) 

Checklist, observations, survey, and interviews. 

KEY . FINDINGS 

1968-1969 Project establisjie^elationships with 41 elementary^ schools. Center . 
was organized and lending procedures established . Preliminary 
. in-service courses were begun. *j 
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1969- ^1970 Internal evaluation conducted by project personfl<^L No formal 

report prepared. ' ^ ' ' - ^ 

^ ■ • 

1970- 1971 A reservoir of audiovisual materials was housed in the MMC, readily 

available and in proper working condition . The check-out system * 
was found to be accurate. Of 52 sqhools^ 32 were visited for in- 
service courses . Utilization records revealed that integration between 
I ' the classroom curricululn and learning materials housed in the MMC 

was taking^lace. 

1971- 1972 A survey of teachers, principals, and coordinators from all 52 partici- 

" pating schools revealed that MMC had (^^tabjished a reservoir of 
( audiovisual ^aterials related to the instructional needs of the pupils 
sei'ved. Highly positive ratings weri "Attained by the project with 
respect to its in-ser^ce training program and supportive services 
considered prerequisite to the attainment of Instructional goals. 

197?-1973 The MMC circulated 1,643 pieces of equipmej;^t weekly, biweekly, 
<^ monthly, or semiannually. Additionally, 1,813 pieces were housed 

permanently in 53 inner-city schotjls , The evaluatibn form i Assess- 
merjt of Sej^vices, was completed by the principal of each of the 53 
participating schools . The ratings generally ranged from good to 
<^ .siiperior on all aspects of the operation of the MMC . 

1973- 1974 Teachers in the participating schools appeared to make full use of 

the 1,719 items available for circulation. The records indicated that 
in addition to being circulated, materials^ were also jDeing used by^ 
several teachers within individual -schools . However, during the 
year, only approximately half of the 16,231 requests were filled as 
materials became available. This finding tends to indicate that if^ 
a greater number of the most frequently requested materials were • 
stocked, more requests could be filled and greater integration of the 
materials in classroom instruction might be possible , 

5 - 

1974- 1975 '(Preliminary findings) Records^ the Multimedia Center indicate 

that the center is providing the materials, equipment, maintenance 
services, and training requested by the participating schools 
to help them meet the curricular^needs of their students. 

^ ' ' ' \ 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 

Nonpublic: Archfiiship Ryan, Cathedral, Corpus Chrl^i, Gesu-, Imrfiaculate 
' Conception "A", Immaculate Conception "bV Mercy Technical, 
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Most 31essed Sacrament, Most Precious Blood, Our Lady of Holy 

Souls, Our Lady of Mer^y , Our Lady of Rosary, Our Lady of Victory," 

Our Mother of Sorrows, Sacred Heart, St. Agatha. St. Anne, 

Sti Anthony, St. Bonaventure , St. Boniface, SJ;. Bridget, 

St. Carthage, St, Charles,- St, Columba, St. Edward, St. Elizabeth. 

St\ Francis de Sales, St. Francis Xavier, St. "^Gabriel, St. Gregory,^ 

St. Ignatius, St. Ludwig,'St. Malachy, St. Mary Eternal, St. BSlary 

Interp'arochial, St. Michael, St, Paul, St, Peter Apostle, St, Peter 

Claver, St, Philip Neri, St. Rita, St, Rose of Lima, St. Stephen, 

St. Veronica, St. Vincent de Paul, Transfigur^tioh9#Visitation ^ 
• • _ * 



( 
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OUT-OF-SCHOOL SEQUENCED SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 



ADMINISTRAtOR: FredM.Hofkin ^ ^ 

HEADQUARTERS: Room 319, 21st Street and Parkway 
TELEPHONE:, ^ 446-3325 
PBRS CODE: 511-02-653 / 

OPERA'tiNG YEARS :'^ iybY-19 75 I ^ . 

GRADES SERVED: 6 / 
NO. OF PUPILS: Public 700, Nonpublic 420 
NO. OF SCHOOLS: 27* . v ^ 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 0, Paraprofessional 0, Clerical 0 i 

(Instrudtional personnel provided by Franklin Instiijute) 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $38 ,00.6 , Summer None, Total $38 ,bOff 
EVALUATION TEAM: Ethel Goldberg ; . ^ 'V 



TROJECXVDESCRIPTIDN 



A sixth-grade class of black children from one school is paii^d witii a sixth- 
grade class of white children from another school for science experiences at the 
Franklin Institute, a' community resource rich in facilities and equipment not 
available in their schools . The paired children meet together for a full day per 
week for a six-week cycle. Each weekday, a different pair of schools participates, 
ther^sby involving 10 schools per week. The orogram operates fpr four^cycles 
per year, tKus involving 40 schools and 40 teachers'. 

The project is designed to promote the knowledge and understanding of se- 
lected bcLsic concepts of biological and physical sciences "as they pertain to the- 
pollution of our ehvironment (air, water, and land) . In addition, the prpject 
attempts to encourage interchange of ideas and cooperative work between class- 
mates of different races, national backgrounds, aiid religions. It is believed that 
this may help to decrease social isolation an-d promote understanding among chil- 
dren from different ethnic backgrounds . 

Students engage in inquiry-based workshop activities and are encourag^ed to 
investigate basic science concepts related . to air and water pollution and waste 
disposal. These sessions are followed by developmental period in which the 
children- derive concepts and principles base4=Qn their workshop experience. » 
Children have lunch together and travel idgethev to visit and^udy munidipal 
installations dealing with urban environmental problems. 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

Participating and nonparticipating pupils are compared with respect to achieve- 
ment in the physical sciences (Science Achievement Test) and attitudes towar'd ethnic 
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groups other than their own. Systematic monitoring. is conducted to determine if 
the project is operating as designed. . 

^ ' • ' ■ KEY FINDINGS 

* . . f 

I 

1967-19&9 Participating pupils obtained ^ignificantly higher scores on a science - 
achievement test than nonparticipants. No measurable differences in 
attitudes toward individuals of o.thet ethnic and/or religious back- 
ground were obtained, ' ^ ^ ; 

^ ■ ^ ■ 

1969'^97'&, Participating^upils tended to attain higher scores than nonpar- 
o ticipants on a science achievement test. Low-ability participants 

' ^ consistently excelled their nonp^ticipating counterparts . 

1970- 1971 Participating pupils demonstrated knowledge and understanding of 

* basic concepts of physical science. Their mean score^on the Science 

Achievement Te^.t for the two 1970-1971 cycles was significantly higher 
" , than tiie mean sqore of the previous two years' nonparticipant compari- 
son groups/ ^ ■ . ^ 

1971- 1972 The conditions considered essy^ntial for the attainment of objectives 

were^consistently provided jLn the morning phase of the project. ^ 
They were not consistently fulfilled in the extended afternoon pro- 
" gram involving field trips . Studentfe made significant gains, in science 
achievemenff as measured*" by a locally ^developed test, Changs in 
student attitude^s were not detected^ by use of the insti:^un^t "Six 
^ American Twins on a Bug." The project seemed to provide the en- 
vironment and opportunity for the social *g^al to be attained rather , ^ ^ 
than guaranteein'g complete- attainment. " ^ O 

1972- 1973 The lessons, materials, and field trips occurred as planned^ with 

some adjustments resulting from the interruption of the school year. 
The cognitive gains from pretest to posttest were significant, indicat- 
ing that science learning did occur. Constructive interaction between 
the children from the paired schools was observed and the teachers 
felt that this was a valuable experience . 

1973- 1974, , A six-category, 27-item, criterion-referenced science-mastery test 

was administered to pupils before and after their participation in the ^ 
project. Tl^ir mean gain of 4.7 points from pretest to posttest indicated^ 
that this year, as in previous years, the project effectively communicated 
science information. Significant increases in pupil mastery of the separate 
subtests further substantiated the conclusion that the project had attained 
its objective of im'proving pupils' knovy'ledge and understanding of some 
basic biological and. physical science concepts. ^ 
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Data regarding attitudes were gathered by means ofjtwo locallydevel"- 
; oped instruments: an observational dhecklist on pupil verbal anH non- 
* verbal social interaction, and a home-school teacher questionnaire. - ^ 
Evaluators found that 20 of the 25 observed pupils interacted with pupils 
from the paired (cxilturally ''different) school -and tha't moa* of these inter- 
actions were positive/ In 17 of 18 verbal interactions and in 19 of 29 
nonverbal interactions , pupils worked cooperatively, openly expressing 
their feelings and accepting the feelings of others. Responses of the 
home-school teachers to questions pertaining to pupil involvement and 
interaction in project activities generally agreed with the evaluators' 
findings , namely, that the project was indeed fqstering an active 
interchange of ideas and experiences andv^ attitude of cooperatidxi 
between pupils of different ethnic backgrounds.- 

1974-1975 ^ (Preliminary findings) Data p^pm the observatiorial i'^truments , 
teacher questionnaire , and inj'ormal monitoring by the evnluator 
, t ' give pf^liminary indications that the paired-school science project's 

^ / three objectives are being met, Itejfisyrgm the project-spedifi^ , , 
observfftionql checklist and teacher questtbnnaire concerning 
r - the cognitive input of the project iridicate that the project is promoting 
' improved fcnoWIedgre 0^ld understanding of basic concepts of biological 
*^ and physical science. A science mastery test, especially developed 

to measure learning occurring at the Institute, will-be administered 
during the year's third cycle to supplement the observational 
data. , ' 

. V . * 

• • V / 

The highly positive results of the social interaction observational 
0 checklist indicated that, the project's goal of promoting ther active 
^0 interctiahge of ideas and the attitmle of cooperative work relationships 
between classmates of different ethnic and religious backgrounds 
was being met. | ' }r ^ 

■ ^ I , • " ' 

The creatior^by the Franklin Institute instructors of science lab 
sheets and follow-up worksheets for the pupils tailored to each 
week'^ workshop experience helped meet the project'^ third objective 
of providing oAeaming environment in which students are encourhged 
' \ ♦to improve their language-arts and mathematics sfiills. The work 

sheets required the pupils to use their mathematics skills to solve* 
math-based science pr^oblems, and their language skills to verbally 
cofieeptualize the„ experiential knowledge they had.gained in their 
workshop experiments . . 

^ PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 

District 1: Daroff..Dmlap , Powek • , , ' 

District 2: Kelley , Morris, Smith 
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Districts: Hawthorne , Nebinger, 'Southwark 
■ District\4: Peirce , Stanton, Walton * f 

District 5: ^. Fergusdft, Miller, Thomas * 

Districts: Dobson , East Falls , Steel - 
• District 7: Pennsylvania Advancement , Steame, Taylor 



Nonpublic: Immaculate Conception , St . Boniface , St . Bridget , St . Eclward , 
St. Gabriel,. St. Veronica * , 
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PENNSYLVANIA ADVANCEMENT SCHOOL 
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ADMINISTRATOR: James H. Lytle 

HEADQUARTERS: 3rd, 4th. 5th floors. Fifth ^nd Luzerne Streets ' 
' TELEPHONE: BA 6-4654 

PBRS CODE: 511-03-585 

OPERATING YEARS: 1967"- 1975 ' . . 

GRADES SERVED: "5-8 • ' , , 

;NO. OF PUPILS: 800 .„ 
'l^O. OF SCHOOLS: ,1 

•.'JS50. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional'?. ParaprofesSional 27, 'Clerical 3 
CURRENT BUDGET:^ Regular $285,000, Summer $10,000,. Total $295,000 
EVALUATION TE"AM: Jay Yanoff * . . ^ 

PROJECT I^ESCRIPTION 

This* project aims to increase attendance, decrease inappropriate behaviors, 
improve proficiency in basic skills (reading ahd mathematics) , and develop critical 
thinking and decision-making skills among underacting, recalcitrant, discouraged, 
or negativfe junior high school students. 

An internal school for 360 students is njaintained in which the program stresses 
concepts of "open" education, which may be suitable for^ urban middle, and j^unior 
high school students. The model adapts practices common to both elementary 'and 
secondary grade levels , 

Procedures are generated to disseminate and diffuse progr.amsMo other Title I 
middle and junior high schools. Teams of planners (pupils and teachers) work 
in two Title I schools where they design model programs for replication elsewhere. 

^""^ EVALUATION TECHNIQUES ^ . 

Questionnaires,* observational instruments, parent interviews; committee of 
experts (McClelXan Committee) convened in^l969-1970. ' 

, KEY FINDINGS " ' ^ 

1967- 1968 ' Formative evaluation conducted by the project director. 

1968- 1969 PAS did not influence pupil attitudes, self-images, or basic skill 

achievement as measured by local instruments and Iowa tests. 
Positive findings wfere reported in terms of pupil motivation to learn, 

1969- 1970 See Report. of the I^IcClellan Comtnittee , 



1970- 1971 Resident evaluator's report available through Office of Research. ^ 

and Evaluation. Consultant's report on ititernal program revealed some 
administrative difficulties . ^ • • " 

1971- 1972 The overall attendance at PAS remained essentially the same over the 
^ preceding two years . Improved attendance repoid:ed in one year (a 

4 reduction of days absent from 9.1 to 7.3) was offset by increased absence 

(9.7^to 10.5 days) in^the other. ^ ' f 

* <6 , 

Information dealing with improved proficiency In basic skills may be 
obtained from' the project director . Treacher behavioijs conducive to 
, pupil achievement Were- frequently observed in PAS classrooms. 

^DiSsenjination to other Title I schools in the PAS external program ^ 
was proceeding. . • ^ 

1972- 1973 The Reading, Arithmetic Problem Solvirig, and Arithmetic Concepts 

/ subtests of the low^jfests <^ Basic SJalls were admini'stered as pretests 

and posttests to i/andom sampies>gff pupils in the three PAS programs 
(N=402) and to a qomparisonjg^raple of pupils (N=314) from the corre- 
sponding schools' regular programs. Pretest percentile ranks correspoxid- 
ing to the average grade-equivalent scores ranged from 5 to 21 in 
Reading, anO^from 4 to 17 in Arithmetic. Similarly, posttest percentile 
. ranks of average GE scores ranged from 4 to 14 in Reading and from 3~ 

• to 12 in Arithmetic. There were no statistically significant differpnces 
among the groups'' changes in achievement scores. All the groups 
decreased their percentile-rank standing. The PAS pupils did not improve 
as desired: they neither made significant improvement nor exceeded 
i. the comparison group *s changes . 



1973-1974 California Achievement Tests were administered to all st^dent^ in the 
Inte^rnal and Residential programs and to the comipariSon students as 
part of the citywide testing program in December and May.. Compari- 
sons of class mean scores indicated that PAS students performed as 
well as the comparison students in total reading and mathematics jgtt 
• the seventh- and eighth-grade levels. Individual student growth was 
tabulated for 456 students who^had t^iken both the pretest and the 
posttest. Results indicated that between testings 68%'Of the students 
increased their national percentile rank in reading and 70% increased 
in mathematics. At all grade leyels (Grades 5-8) the number of stu- 
dents* scoring below the national 16th pei^centile decreased by 
between testings/ ■ t> * 

The Informal Reading Inventory was adftiinist-ered to all PAS students 
in OctolDer and May. Of the 629 students 'tested, 57% showed improve- 
j ment, 11% showed a decrease, and 32% showed no change in heading 

level. Seventy-five percent of. the teams had students improve in 
reading sufficiently&to match their grade-fevel placement. 
^\ * ' ■ ^ 
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1974-1375 (Preliminary findings) When the Title I Review Council significlmtly 
' reduced the PAS 1974-1975 budget, PAS was compelled to eliminate 
hts External Program. Therefore, norte of the External Program 
objectives in the original application can be tested. 

'i ■ ^ - ■ ° " ■ 

In the Internal Program, resfxlts of the February citywide testing 
program wijil indicate th&\status of achievement for 1974-1975. 

\ , • ' / , . ' 

Early results on writing samples provide ba^seline data for comparison 
with end-of-y^ar findings . Individual student samples are presently 
being scored. . \ ' ' . 

The PAS average daily attendance rate thus far exceeds that of 
the feeder schools, Cooke and Stetson, by more than 11 percentage 
• points. This exceeds the lOV expected difference. 

The project's staff development exceeded the stated objective 
before December^, 1974; however, staff development will continue 
throughout the current school year: 

' . " PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS - ' 

District 7: ^Pennsylvania Advancement School 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY COORDINATOB 



ADftkNISTRATOR:' George Green ^ ' . 

HEADQUARTERS: Room B-S, Stevens School ^ ^ . . 

TELj^PHONE: MA 7-1282 • 

PBR&CODE: ^ 511-17-505 ' " . 

OPERATING YEARS: 1966-51975 . '. 

GRADES SERVED:) PEf-12 . .. 
NO. OF PUPILS: ■ Pfi^ljlic 66,500, Nonpublic 9,000 

NO. OF SCHOOLS: 155 . ^ - 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 4, Par^professional 217, Clerical 2 
CURRENT BUDGET: ' Regular $2,098, OOd, Summer $19,000, Total $2, 117,000 
EVALUATION TEAM: Louis Scheiner,- John Ready , Fleta Waters 

^ ' [ wr— 4 " ' " . ; ' 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

One School-Coliiinunityo Coordinator is assigned to each elementary school, anxi 
two to each secondary school, in the target area. * The coordinators perfo^rn the 
following ftmctibns and activities; - . . 

Visit pupils* homes for a specific purpose desiring to strengthen the pupil's 
home life; , * . * 

Communicate by letter and/or telephone; 

Build a resource file of particular parent talents which might be' used in the 
school enrichment program; * * » 

' } ^ , " 

Tactfully assist parents in imprpviftg the physical conditions in their homes 

which might affect the study and learning habits of pupils; ^ ^ , 

Arrange orientation meetings at school or in the community for parents whose 
children are scheduled to begin school; ^ 

Hold conferences for parents and school personnel in homes, community, or 
school to discus^ problems of common concern; 

Conduct community tours and discussions for individual members or groups of 
school staffs; , ' , ^ 

Build a resource file of community agencies and individual community 
leaders. ' 
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EVALUATION TECHNIQUES , ' 

... • ^ , ' . ■ • . • . ■ ^ ^ 

Surveys and questionnaires to SCCs, parents, principals., teachers, and^ 
^Others. * • * 

V ■ > . Q • • • • 

■ ' KEY FINDINGS 

1966- 1967 sec was instrumental in keeping school and community informed of 

, > -each other's programs, encouraging cooperation, and promoting / 
<• better understanding between the two groups. ' 

1967- 1968 In schools where the SCC concept was accepted, progress was made; 

where l^ck of acceptailce existed, progress a«rd success seemed to 
be related to a poor definition and communication of SCC 's role, ^ 

1968- 1969 Parents visited by the SCC became more knowledgeable about the 

school. Responses from school personnel and SCCs indicated that 
the primary role of the SCC should be to involve the community in 
school programs and affairs . 

1969- 197(1 Community Resident Questionnaire indicated that 71% of the respondents 

had met with school-community coordinators; 83% of the^respondents 
became more actively involved in ^mmunity affairs as a result of 
contact with schpol-community coordinators; 63% felt that the school 
and community should have greater interaction . • - • 

' . ^ / . 

On a' corresponding School Staff Questiohnaire, 70% of the respondents 
indics;ted that they felt there was enough school-community participa- 
f tion. This difference in perception between' school pers'onnel and 
par^nti^ was' indicative of a need for additional effort. 

1970- 1971' Direct observat^jis and intervierws with coordinators and principals 

confirmed wideap*read use of the coordinators for tasks faciiitating 
the exchange of information and paJ^ticipation betJeen slSjool and 
community. 1 " 



with principals, 
be one of the more 



1971-1972 ^Direct observation of coordinators and interviews 
parents, and communitjr workets indicated SCC tc^ 
^ successful ESEA Title I projects. The degree to Which the project 
was successful depended largely on the school level. In most ele- 
mentary schools the SCCs had become integral ai^g necessary members 
of the school staffs, performing a vital role for both school and 
community. This was not quite the case in the jumor and senior 
high schools. In a number of high schools (more senior than junior) * 



the SCCs had not been able to establish themselves 



resource person^ for all njembers of the JG!SI1% ,^ ncl)r had they been 



as community 
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^ * able to make [significant headway in the comm^^ity. This was due to 

the impersonal nature of the high school rather than to any lack of 
effort on the part of the ^coordinators . Modifications would be needed 
o in the SCC project if it were to be as effective in high schools as it 

' had been in elementary schools. - 

p / • . . « ^ 

1972- 1973 The majority of principals and teachers inter^ewed during the school 

year indicated that the SCC project was serving a necessjary function ^ 
in the schools. The^ highest proportion of school personnel respond- 
ing favorably to the 'project was in elementary schools, and ihe lowest 
proportion was in senior high schools. These findings ''cross-validated 
^ ^ the 1970-1972 survey data which had indicated the project to" be most 
effective in realizing its goals in elementary. schools, and least ^fec- 
^ive in senior high schools . The inverse relationship betweer^^hool 
l^irel and project effectiveness Was believed to be due to the project's 
design (tb meet the needs of a self- contained neighborhoodrtygje school) 
and the larger number of Title I projects fOiUnd in the elementary school, 
' Wiith elementary schools fitting these bharacteristics most and senior 
high schools fitting them least, the high school component of the project 
might reconsider its goals and procedures in order better to serve Grades 
lQrl2. , ^ ' : ' . ' ' 

1973- 1974 The school-community coordinator provided a much needed service to 

the School District by acting as the communication link and interpreter 
between the school and the hom^ . The SCC project was fully imple- 
mented and all of itfe stated objectives were achieved. Theo202 SCCs 
•were assigned to 153 Title I schools. The average SCC made 75 home 
^ visits per month, sponsored at least one cluster meeting per 'month 

for parents, attended all faculty meetings and at two or more of these 
meetings discussed the need^ of the children and of the community, 
attended at least two community meetings 'per month to keep abreast 
i of community needs, and developed at le/ast one' written communication 

per month to inform the community about school activities and to 
encourage its participation in these activities. The SCC also evaluated 
lunch-program applications to determine which children were eligible 
4 ' for free or reduced-price lunches in the school . 
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1974-1975 (Preliminary findings) Find}ngs from the monthly logs indicate 
that the SCCs have met all project objectives pertaining to them. 

interviews with principals and SCCs have verified that SCCs have 
assisted parents in filling out the application for the free and*reduced- 
price' lunch program. . 

Interviews with area coordinators, and findings from monthly 
activity logs kept by them, indicate that they monitor the SC(^ 
on a monthly basi^ and assist the SCCs when requested. Area 
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coordinators averaged 25 consultative visits io SCCs per month. 
The area coordinators also serve as an invaluable resource to 
school and district administrators by serving as the communication 
link between the school and community and local organizations. 
Thus, area coordinators have achieved their objective. 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS ' i 

District 1: Barry, Bartram, Belmont, Bryant, Catto, Comegys, Daroff, Drew, j 
Dunlap; Hamilton, Harrington, Holmes, Huey, Lea, Locke, Longstreth, 
McMichael," Mitchell, Morton, Powel, Rhoads, Sayre, Shaw, Siolzhjergfer 
Tilden, University City, Walnut Center, Washington, West Philadelphia, 
Wilson, Wolf ' ^ 

District 2: Alcorn, Arthur, Audenried, Bache, Barratt, Benson, Bregy, 

Carver, Ghilds, Darrah, Douglass, Franklin, Gideon, Kane, ^ 
Kelley, Latadreth, McDaniel, Martin, Meade, Morris, Peirce, < 
Penn, Poe, Reynolds, Sartain, Smithy Stanton, Vare, Vaux, Waring, 
Wayne 

District 3: Bartlett, Bok, Boone, Furness, Hawthorne, Jackson, Jefferson, 

Kearny, Key, Kir kb ride, Meredith, Nebinger, South Philadelphia, 
# Southwark, Spring Garden , Stevens, Stoddart-Fleisher , Vare, 
Washington, Wister • ' 

District 4: Blaine, Blankenburg, Cleveland, Dick, Dobbins, Duckrey, FitzSimons, 
Gillespie, Gratz, Hanna, Heston, Hill, Kenderton, Lehigh, Leidy, . 
Miller, Peirce, Pratt-Arnold, Rhodes, Shoemaker ,^ Stanton, Stokley, 
Strawberry Mansion, Walton, Whittier, Wright 

Districts: Brown, Carroll, Clymer, Douglas, Dunbar, Edison, Elverson, 

Fairhill, Ferguson, Hackett, Harrison, Hartranft, Hunter, Jones, 
Kensington, Ludlow, MicKinley , *Miller, Moffet, Penn Treaty, 
Potter -Thomas, Sheppard, Stejtson, Wanamaker, Welsh, Willard 

Districts: Dobson, East Falls, Emlen, Fiolton, Kelly, Lingelbach, Logan, 
Mifflin, Pastorius, Pennell, Pickett, Roosevelt, Steel, Widener, 
Wister . ' ^ 

District 7: Bethune, Intensive Learning. Center, Pennsylvania Advancement, t 
Smedley, Stearne, Taylor, 
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SPEECH AND HEARING 



ADMINISTRATOR: Charles McLaughlin . ^ ' 

HEADQUARTERS: 2901 W. Allegheny Avenue 
TELEPHONE: BA 5-3033 

PBRaCODE: " 511-06-720 " 
OPERATING YEARS: 1969-1975 . 
GRADES SERVED: K-12 

NO. OF PUPILS: 1.258 ^ 

NO. OF SCHOOLS: 65 4^ ♦ ' ' • ■ 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: ProfessionaP 10. Paraprofession^l'O. Clerical 0 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $126,000. Summer $9,000, Total $135,000 
EVALUATION TEAJVI: William Loue 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The Speech and Hearing project is designed to enable children with speech 
and hearing problems to function more effectively, in the i^pgular classroom . 

Fully qualified speech therapists are assigned to gi'oups of schools within the 
target area . From the school population each thera^pist selects children to partici- 
pate according to the-following priorities: (a) older and more severe cases; (b) 
younger children whose speech is unintelligible^ (c) children with organic disorders 
(cleft palate , hearing loss , central nervous system disorder , etc . ) , 

•a 

Each therapist is assigned a case load of approximately 100 children. The 
children are-met in grouf^s of 4 or 5 once or twice weekly for activities designed 
to correct individual defects. The sessions are apptosdmately 30 minutes in length. 

EVALUATfON TECHNIQUES 

Templin-Darley Screening and Diagnostic Testi? of Articulation, Defective 
Articulation Summary form. Stuttering Evaluation fof^m, tape recordings of speech 
samples. , * 

KEY FINDINGS ' " 

1969- 1970 Evaluation was conducted by the project director; final report available 

from the Coordinator of Nonpublic School Projects. 

1970- 1971 Evaluatioii was conducted by project director . 

1971rl972 Templin-Darley test scores of the 1, 111 pupils receiving therapy gained 
an average of 6 points. Of 978 defective articulation cases, 14% were 
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corrected'and another 4% improved; of 133 stuttering cases. 12% were 
corrected. 4^ 

1972-1973 End-of-year ratings o*f the stuttering children showed^'that 72% had 

improved, 19% had remained the same, and 0.7% had regressed; 8,3% 
^ rec^ved no rating. 

Therapist ratings of the defective articulation cases were as follows: 
23% corrected, 5% dismissed as improved, 7^dropped, and 64% continued 
(99% total due to rounding) . 

Therapist ratings of the stuttering cased were as follows: 22% corrected, 
. 27.% dropped, and 51% continued. 

In each category of speech defects,- the therapist ratings* were beyond 
the expe;Ctations set by the project director. 



1973-1974 The difference between mean protest and posttest scores for each 
of eight therapist samples and the gain for the combined sample 
between the pretest and posttest were all found to be statistically ' 
significant at the .05 leVel. Thus the objective of correcting the' 
defective sounds of project participants was attajined. 

* » 

On the/project's Stuttering Evaluation form, the therapist's ratings 

showed an 80% improvement rate for project participants . Thus the 

objective of having a .70% improvement rate was exceeded. 



Using the project's Defective Articulation Sumixiary form and Stuttering 
Evaluation form, clinic therapists rated 30% of the defective artiJiiilation 
pupils and 23% of the stuttering pupils "corrected." Thus the objec- 
tive of correcting 20% of the defective articulation children and 15% of . 
the stuttering children was exceeded . 

1974-1975 (Preliminary findings) The Speech and Hearing project, with 

the exception of the vacant hearing-specialist position, is functioning 
at midyear according to proposal guidelines. AM indications would 
substantiate the assertion that the project willklje successful, in 
attaining its stated objectives. 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 

Nonpublic: Ascension*, Cathedral, Christ the King, Corpus Christi, Epiphany, 
Gesu,4]rood Shepherd, Hallahan. Holy Name, Immaculate Conception 
"A", Mater Dolorosa, Maternity of BVM, Most Blessed Sacrament, 
Most Precious Blood, Nativity, Our Lady of Calvary, Our Lady of 
Holy Souls, bur Lady of Lourdes, Our^ady of Mercy, Our Lady 
of Ransom, Our Lady of Victory, Our Mother of Sorrows, Resurrection, 
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Roman Catholic, S^ed Heart, St. Agatha, St. Ambrose, St. Anne, 
St. Bartholomew, St. Bernard, St. Bona venture, Stt- Callistus, 
St. Cecelia, St. Charles, St. Columba, St, Edward, St. Elizabeth,^ 
fet. Francis' de Sales, St. Franks Xavier, St. Gabriel, St. Gregory, 
St. Helena, St. Hugh, St. Ign^ttbs, St. Jerome, St. Joachim, 
St. Joan of Arc, St, Katherine of Siena, St . Ludwig, St. Malachy, 
St. Martha, St. Martin of Tours,! St. Mary Eternal, St. Matthew, 
St. Michael, St. Monica, St. Nicholas of Tolentine, St. Peter Apostle, 
St. Peter Claver,, St.' Philip NerJ^ St. Rita, St . Thomas Aquinas , 
St.' Veronica, Transfiguration, Visitation 
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SPEECH-THERAPY CLINICS 



ADMINISTRATOR; Margkret Reilly J ' ' 

HEADQUARTERS:. 2901 W. Allegheny Avenue 
TELEPHONE: BA 5-3033 , 

PBRS CODE: si 1-05-594 

OPERATING YEARS: -1968-1975 

qRADES SERVED:., 1-12 ■ . , * 

NO. OF PUPILS: 92 - 
NO. OF SCHOOLS: 9 Clinics (8 Locations) 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 11, Paraprofessional G. Clerical 0 
CURRENT BUDCrET; Regular $15. 000. Summer None. Total $15,000 
EVALUATION TEAM: William Loue • . ° 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

Clinics, each staffe'd by a qualified speech and hearing therapist, operate in 
various locations throughout the city . The program in each clinic operates under the 
following general plan: three one-hour periods between 9: 00 a.m. and 12 noon fo^ 
homogeneous groups of four each and for parent consultation; one half-hour period ' 
from 12:00 to 12: 30 p.m. for individual therapy; one half-hour clinical period from . 
12: 30 to 1: 00 p.m.; and parent consultations during clinic tipe or during therapy. 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

. (!=> _ . ■ ♦ 

Templin-Darley Screening Test of Articulation, Defective Articulation Summary 
forni^ Stuttering Evaluation forrq . 

KEY FINDINGS 

Eighty-two cases were treated for defective arftculation over a seven- 
month period; ^0 were corrected and 55 needed more therapy. The 
average improvement noted on the Templin-Darley tept was 11 points. 

Evaluation was conducted by the project director; final report available 
from the Coordinator of Nonpublic School Projects. 

At the nine-^speech therapy clinics the average monthly enrollment was 
117 children, the average nxamber of Sessions attended was 16.7 per 
'child, and 2,252 sessions were recorded for 135\ children throughout the 
year. ^ 

Templin-Darley test scores of the 115 pupils receiving services gained 
an average of 10.8 points.* Approximately 25% of the pupils showed 



1968- 1969 

1969- 1970 
,1970-1971 . 

1971-197.2 

« « 



significant fmprpvement or correction, as determined by the speech 
, therapist.!: 

1972- 1973 Average^ Templin-Darley test scores gained by more than 10 ^Ki^nts— a 

statistically significant amount . Seven of the 10 stuttering cases were 
- rated by the teacher as' improved; four of those were rated as corrected. 
\ ' Eighteen of the 76" defective articulation cases were rated as corrected. 

1973- 1974 ' "^The Speech-Therapy Clinics project served target children with 

speech defects who were ineligible to receive the services of the 
. ^ Speech and'fiearing project. The, project was implemented according 

f " ' to the intended mode of operation/ it attained each of its state3 objec- 
tives by correcting defective- sounds, decreasing the severity and/or 
incidences of stuttering behaviors in 87% of the cases, and correcting 
39% of the defective articulati6n cases and 25% of the stuttering cases. 

1974- 1975 (Preliminary^ findings) The Speech-Therapy Clinics project is 

functioning with a full staff of qiXalified therapists who are assigned ^ 
an appropriate case load of children with speech and hearing 
difficulties. It appears that all objectives will be attained by the 
end of the school year . 

LOCATIONS OF CLINIC^ 

Nonpublic: Good Shepherd, Our Lady of Rosary, St. Francis of Assisi (2 clinics) , 
St. Henry, St. Jerome, St. John Baptist, St. Monica, Stella Maris 
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SUMMER SPECIAL EDUCATION 

^ ^ 



ApMINISTRATOR: Marechal-Neil E . Young ^ 
HEADQUARTERS: 1801 Marke.t Street ' 
TELEPHONE: \ 448-3456 
PBRS CODE: 511-05-724 ^ 

OPERATING YEARS: 1971-1975 (Summer 19.75 not yet reportage) 

GRADES SERVED: K-12 

NO. OF PUPILS: "880 

NO. OF SCHOOLS: 6 , 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES: Professional 73, Paraprofessional 46. Clerical 7 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular None Summer $135,000,'' fot^l $135,000 
EVALUATION TEAM: Camilla Grigsby . • - 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

This project is designed to safeguard gains made during. the sch^Dl year by 
pupils in (ihild-care institutions and in special classes for l^earing-handicapped 
and ortbopedically handicapped. * - 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

Evaluation of summer activities is conducted by project staff and based on 
•dfi&ervations and various tests . 

' ^ KEY FINDINGS 

fSTl Services de^igned to help visually impaired, mentally retarded, and 

ortbopedically handicapped were provided. Teachers' perceptions 
(Fall 1971) as reported by the project director indicated that this 
experience helped to safeguard gains made during the 1970-1971 
V school year. 

1972 Data from the various summer programs indicated that all the pupils 
' were involved in activities similar to the regul^ir school program, 

thus preserving the continuity of the regular schpol instructional 
programs. In addition, the program for visually handicapped chil- 
dren emphasized activities not readily available during the regular 
school year, Thus, the objective of the project was heiixg achieved. 

1973 The project was successful to a great degree in meeting its objectives. 
Pupils received cognitive and special skill instruction, and participated 
in a variety of trips and other activities not readily available during 
the regular school year: 

. . , ' " 144 ^ ■ , 
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Teacher progress ratings of 330 students in academic skill areas 
indicated that 43% improved and 57% maintained their achievement 
level. Of 362 students rated in social skills, 43% improved and 55% 
maintained their level. 
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Of 158 orthopedically handicapped Students, 103 received physio- 
logical therapy, Teac^her ratings showed that 17% of the students 
improved and 83% maintained their achievement level. 

A survey of all schools participating in the summer program fotind 
that, with the exception of the vocational prograps for retarded Wain- 
able students which w^e patterned after actual^ork. situations, 
students were taken 6n field trips, attended recreational activities 
such as the Children's Playhouse, amd^were often given the oppor- 
tunity to pursue personal interests 4s patt of their classroom program , 

Eighty percent of the students assigned to summer jobs maintaiffed 
employment throughout the summer, 'The summer job coordinator 
made 159 visitS^ to various job sites for purposes of contacting the 
employers as well astaeeting with the' students. 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS ' 



District 1 
District 2 
Distric;^ 3 
Districfs 
District 6 



Hamilton 
Martin 
J^rtlett 
Muhr 

Logan, Widener 
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-WALNUT CENTER 



ADMINISTRATOR: 
HEADQUARTERS: 
TELEPHONE: 
PBRS CODE: 
OPERATING YEARS: 
GRADES SERVED: 
NO. OF PUPILS: 
NO. OF SCHOOLS: 
NO. OF EMPLOYEES: 
CURRENT BUDGET: 
EVALUATI5n TEAM: 



Frances Becker 

Room B-14, 21st Street and Parkway 
448-3563 
511-01-517 
19661-1975 
PK-1 
'265, , 

1 ■ ■ 

Professional 13, Paraprofessional 3. 
Regular $128,000, Siittimer $21. 000, 
Lisbeth Sorkin 



Clerical. 1 
Total $149,000 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



\ 



Walnut Center's organization provides the community with a choice of half-day 
preschool groups or full-day care. It also has two first grades and day care for 
school-age children beyond the first grade. A basic principle in reaching Walnut ' 
Center's objectives has been to maintain an ethnically an^i economically balanced 
popjilation with emphasis on contributions of that diverse population. Teachers 
have been invited to teach at Walnut Center because of previoiisly demonstrated 
ability. ^. o , 

Walnut Center's approach is an individualized one. The staff ife aware of each 
child's assets and liabilities. The open classrocajn allows each child to develop his 
strengths and latent abilities through exploration, discovery, experimentation^ and 
reinforcement of experience. The. child is helped to develop a vital interlacing of 
skills,, knowledge, and experience. Teachers are eclectic in their choice of methods, 
using a« wide variety of materials, equipment, and, books in mathematics, language 
arts, social studies, .and science. Because of a fluidity of the center's organization, 
children have a continuity of experience from prekindergarten through first grade. 

>^ Active participation of parents, community volunteers, student teachers, and 
high-school volunteers helps to individualizes instruction by enhancing the classroom 
a^ult/pupil ratiq. Volunteers participate in study, planning, and implemeptation 
workshops,, while parents helpTin developing the broader educational goals. 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES ^ 

Comparisons of progress in skill areas, using achievement tests, observations, 
and interviews , 
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' ' - KEY FINDINGS 

1966- 1967 Cognitive test scores of WC and non~WC pupils were not significanllly 

different; however, scores of nonprivileged WC children were higher 
'than those^ of theit peers who did not attend the center. 

1967- 1968 WC pupils attained higher mental ability scores (Wechsler) than non- 

WC.pupils. 'Readiness-test scores showed that the WC exposure had 
improved the readiness of kindergarten children for first grade . The 
WC program was wgll received by parents and teachers . 

1968- 1969 WC pupils, in general, scored significantly b^elter than the non-WC 

' pupils sampled in three areas of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test . 
In velrbal functioning, attention apan, sensory Concepts, and social 
isolation, they showed no appreciable gains over the year . Parental 

; involvement tended to increase . • 

) ■ • ■ , ..^ 

1969- 1970 Walnut Center was successfully meeting most of its stated goals, espe-. 
A cially^those dealing with community and parental involvement and 

' pupil achievement. It was observed that WC children's adjustment to ^ 

^ ^ first gr^de was superior to that of children selected for comparison. 

The Walnut Center moved to a new building at 38th Street aad Lancaster 
Avenue. Walnut Center pupils continued to achieve at higher acadernic 
levels than did their peers in District 1 and the city. This was true 
for &11 groups at Walnut Center — kindergarten and first ^rade%-in'both 
language arts and mathematics skills. Many. Walnut Center first-grade' 
_ pupils. were found^o be reading at instructional Level 2. Although 

pupils from higher socioeconomic backgrounds performed on a higher 
level than their classmates from less privileged^backgrpunds, the prog- 
ress of both groups was above that expected of children of the same age 

- and grade. Pupil attitudes toward the school were highly favorable. 

(I ' - « 

1971- 1972 Ninety percent of the participating children attained Level 3 (Continu- 
ous Progress Plan) in both reading and mathematics. , Although children 
from higher socioeconomic backgrounds exceeded those from lojwer 
socioeconomic backgrounds, about a 40% similarity in achievement scores 
'was observed between the groups. W^C graduates in second grade -at 
Powel School performed at or above the reading and mathematics levels 
of nonparticipants as reported by their teachers . 

1972- 1973 Parental involvement was very high in helping with administrative 
decisions and in helping pupils. Jhe achievement level continued to 
be high; however, the structure and degree of individualization de- 
pended on the individual teacher . 
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On the SESAT mathematics subtest in May 1974, the percentile rank / 
of the average Walnut Center kindergarten pupil was 80, indicating 
performance superior to that, of 80% of the pupils in the test's national 
norming population. In the letters- and-soundB subtest, the- average 
pupil's pei^centile rank was 78., indicating achievement superior to 
that of 78% of the pupils in the ^tiohal norming population, 

^ — . V 

The first-grade children exceeded the objective set for the California 
^chievemept test (CAT I, LeverA) administered in May 1974. In 
the mathematics-computation, subtest the average pupirs<^ercentile 
rank wjpis. 81 for one class and 94 for the other . In the concepts subtest 
the ave:^age pupil's percentile rank was 94 for one class and 95 for 
the other.- ^ . 

In the reading sub^test, also^,*the Walnut Center pupils were outstanding, 
The average pupil's percentile rank in the vocabulary subtest was 98 for 
one class and 92 for the other. In the comprehension subtest, thp* 
average pupil's percentile rank was 98 for one class and 93 for ihe 
other ... » 

{Preliminary Findings) It would appear that the exemplary implementation 
and planning done by the Walnut Center teachers will lead to the 
attainment of the project's objectives. 



PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



Walnut Center 
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YOUNG AUDIENCES S 



ADMINISTRATOR: Edwin Heilakka ' . 

HEADQUARTERS: -Room 316, 21^ Street and Parkway . . 
TELEPHONE: 448-3451 

PBRSCODE: 511-02-514 * ' 

OPERATING YEARS:' I974rl975 
GRADES SERVED: ^ 1-12 

NO. OF PUPILS: ' - Public 76.170, Nonpublic 5,889 ° - - 
NO. -OF SCHOOLS: 125 ^ ; 

NO. OF EMPLOYEES:' Professional 0,- i'iraprofessional 0, Clerical 0 
CURRENT BUDGET: Regular $20,000, 'Rummer None, Total $20,000' 
EVALUATION TEAM: Louis Scheiner, Fleta Waters*' 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION \ • 

The Young Audiences project consists 6f a number of programs presented in 
Title I schools by professional ^musiciaris chosen and- trained in Young Audiences 
techniques by project advisers and directors.* Printed vocabularies, repertoi^^es , 
and brief descriptions of performing ensembles are sent along with confirmations 
to the school for use in classroom preparation and reinforcement . The concerts 
are programmed in such a way as to bring educationally deprived students into 
close contact with professional musicians, their instruments, and their piusic. 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

An Observational Checklist is used by the researchers^during their visits to 
ascertain whether the demonstrations are geared towq^d the stipulated objective^ 

KEY FINDINGS 

^1974-1975 (Preliminary findings) The Young Audiences 45-minute presentations 
in selected target-area schools have been well received by the 
children. Children attending the programs en/oy participating 
actively with the artists and feel that their knowledge has been^ 
increased. The obfective for Young Audi^nces,has been attained - 



thus far. 



PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



* District 1: Barry Bartram, Belmont, Bryant, C3lto, Comegys, Daroff^ Drew, 
.> Dunlap, Hamilton, Harrington, Holmes, Huey, Lea, Locke, I^dngstf-eth, 

McMichael, Mitchell, Morton, Rho^ds, Shaw, Sulzberger, Tilderi, ^ 
University City , Walnut Center, Washington; We'st Philadelphia, 
. ^Wilson, Wolf 

■ ^ ' • . 14B : - ' 
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District 2:^ Alcorn, Audenried, Barratt, Benson, Bregy, Carver, Childs, 
• Douglass, Franklin, Gideon, Kane, Landreth, McDaniel, Morri^, 

Penn, Poe, Reynolds, Smith, Vare, Vaux, Wayne - 
District 3: Baj;tlett, Bok, Boone, Hawthorne, Jackson, Jefferson, Kearny, Key, 
Meredith, Nebinger, South Philadelphia, Southwark, Spring Ga2>den, 
4 Stevens, Stoddart-Fleisher, Washington ' 
District 4: Cleveland, Dick, Duckrey, FitzSimons, Gillespie, Gratz, Hanna, 

Heston, Hill, Kenderton, Lehigh, Leidy, Miller, Peirce, Pratt-Arnold, 
Rhodes, Shoemaker, Stanton, Strawberry Mansion , Walton, Whittier, 
Wright V . ' 

District 5: Brown, Carroll, Clymer, Dunbar, Fairhill, Ferguson, Hackett, 

\ Harrison, Hartranft^ Hunter/Jones, Kensington, Ludlow, Miller, 
Muffetr-Eotter-Thomas , Wanamaker, Welsh, Willard-Powers 
District 6:. Dobson, East Falls, Emlen, Fulton, Lingelbach, JjOgan, Pastorius, 

Pennell, Pickett, Roosevelt, Steel, Widener, Wister* - 
District 7: Bethune, Intensive Learning Center, Pennsylvania Advancement, 
« Stearne, Taylor \ . , 
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PROJECTS NO LONGER FUNDED UNDER TITLE I 



Project ^ Year of Termination 



Academically Able Students 1969 
Action , ' ^ ' / . .1974 
Afro- American History ' ' 1974 

Apparel Industry Training ^ 1973 

Art Specialist Teachers ^ .1974 

Class for Mentally Retarded, Emotionally Disturbed Children 1974 
Closed-Circuit Television 

College Placement ^ 1974 
Counselor Aides ' \ . 1974 

Cultural Experiences ^ ^^''^^ 

Dual-Audio Television . 1972 

Educational Technology ^ 1966 

Experimental tenter for Young Children ^ 1966 

French and Spanish Program ^ 1967 

Germantown Area Schools * 1973 

'Human Relations Retreats 1974 

Instructional iVtanagement 1974 

Learning Dimensions ^ 1973 ^ 

Music Specialis| Teachers § 1974 

New Staffing Patterns . • , ^ 1973 

Philadelphia Tutorial Project * 1970 

Primesite * \ . 1969 

Puerto Rican Orientation * 1974 

Relationship Confrontation Cluster 1969 

Salable Vocational Skills . 1969 , 

Science Improvement ^ 1973 

Special Mathematics ^ / ^^'^^ 

Special Services for Bussed Children * 1969 

Stanton Project 1969 

Summer Schools 1967 

Team Teaching, 1967 

Underjstanding ' 197? 

^ Young Great Society . 1968 

Youth Serving Youth ^ - ' 1974 
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